Notes and Comments 


i. 

SYNDESMOS HOLDS CONFERENCE IN FRANCE 

Syndesmos, the world fellowship of Orthodox youth organi¬ 
zations, held an international conference on the theme of Orthodox 
Witness and Service in Today’s World in Montgeron, France, from 
August 28 to September 2, 1979. Some 90 participants representing 
various Orthodox churches and organizations from every continent, 
as well as several non-Orthodox observers, formed five working 
groups on the following topics: “Living an Orthodox Christian wit¬ 
ness today,” “Working as a Christian in the world,” “Relationships,” 
“What separates us from God,” and “The spiritual dimension of my 
life.” Each group met several times to discuss these subjects and to 
prepare a report to the entire conference on their conclusions and 
recommendations for action. The groups were given a basis for their 
work in an introductory lecture by Fr. Thomas Hopko of St. Vlad¬ 
imir’s Seminary, who emphasized that all justice, freedom and truth 
is found only in the living God as revealed by Jesus Christ. Thus all 
Christian work of diakonia and martyria must be rooted in Christ 
and guided by the Holy Spirit. A Bible meditation on the theme was 
offered each day by Fr. Cyrille Argenti of Marseille, France, who 
also gave a concluding presentation which synthesized the various 
themes and ideas running through the group reports. In addition, 
representatives from each area of the world presented a synopsis 
of their organization’s or church’s work and problems to the confer¬ 
ence. In addition to Fr. Hopko, St. Vladimir’s was represented by 
Dn. Rade Merick, a 1979 graduate, and by second-year student 
Rauno Pietarinen of Finland. 

This meeting was the first step in a projected three-year pro¬ 
gram on Witness and Service by Syndesmos. Between September 1979 
and June 1980 there are to be regional meetings throughout the world, 
where the reports of the Montgeron conference will be discussed and 
specific goals for each area will be formulated. These regional con- 
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ferences are to be followed by a large international Witness and 
Service Youth Festival to be held in conjunction with the Tenth 
General Assembly of Syndesmos in August 1980. Finally, a con¬ 
ference will be held in 1981 in cooperation with the World Council 
of Churches at which Syndesmos will offer to the ecumenical forum 
the insights of Orthodox youth on witness and service. 

The meeting was valuable in that the participants, many of whom 
were young lay men and women, were able to express themselves 
more candidly and freely than perhaps is possible at meetings of offi¬ 
cial church representatives. The need to live the Christian faith in 
deed as well as word, personally as well as communally, was strongly 
emphasized. Many of the practical conditions which weaken or dis¬ 
credit this witness, such as jurisdictional or ethnic disputes, were faced 
squarely as obstacles which must be overcome if Orthodoxy is to 
manifest itself as what it is, the Body of Christ. There appeared to be 
a genuine desire to begin to act in society in an Orthodox Christian 
manner, as well as to reach a greater understanding of our common 
brotherhood and mission in our varying social contexts. In general, 
the conference participants appeared to be aware that much work, 
love and prayer will be needed to overcome the obstacles to greater 
Orthodox witness and service in the world. It can only be hoped and 
prayed that the commitment evident at the conference will have 
practical results in the future- 

—Rade Merick 


II. 

ABORTION DISCUSSED AT NOTRE DAME 

The University of Notre Dame’s Center for Continuing Educa¬ 
tion cooperated with the Center for the Study of Man in Contem¬ 
porary Society in sponsoring a three-day National Conference on 
Abortion in October. Convening the conference was Fr. James T. 
Burtchaell, C.S.C., a theology professor at Notre Dame. Since the 
issue of abortion appears to be non-debatable within the Roman 
Catholic Church, one may question why such a topic was raised by 
what most people regard as a Roman Catholic University. In order 
to understand the rationale behind the conference one must be aware 
that the beginning of this conference took root three years ago in a 
private conversation between Fr. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., 
the President of Notre Dame and President Jimmy Carter. Fr. Hes- 
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ferences are to be followed by a large international Witness and 
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porary Society in sponsoring a three-day National Conference on 
Abortion in October. Convening the conference was Fr. James T. 
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issue of abortion appears to be non-debatable within the Roman 
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that the beginning of this conference took root three years ago in a 
private conversation between Fr. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., 
the President of Notre Dame and President Jimmy Carter. Fr. Hes- 
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burgh stated that his school was prepared to hold a conference on 
abortion in order to help clarify the issue, establish the facts and, 
hopefully, to elevate the discussion from inflammatory rhetoric to 
some sober and reasoned conclusions. With one exception the con¬ 
ference pursued the topic of abortion along very mundane lines ad¬ 
dressing issues of social welfare, human and civil rights, ethical value, 
public funding policy, emotional integration, professional probity, 
health care and political dissent. The exception was a paper delivered 
by Dr. Stanley Hauerwas, a Methodist theologian who saw the issue 
as spiritual in nature and pivoting around the truth of man’s rela¬ 
tionship with God and with his fellow man. 

To say that the abortion debate has been provocative is an 
understatement, but at the same time the conference was called to 
consider issues close to personal conscience as well as our national 
welfare. Speakers at the conference were invited for two apparent 
proposes: first, to examine the common jargon and assumptions of 
the abortion debate; secondly, to look at the issues which have sur¬ 
faced since the 1973 Roe vs, Wade Supreme Court decision. Thirteen 
speakers addressed an audience of “professional” participants in the 
arena of abortion: abortion clinic owners, Right-to-Life workers, 
N.A.R.A.L. members (National Abortion Rights Action League), 
clergy, social workers, etc. In addition to the formal presentation of 
academic papers participants had access to each speaker in question- 
and-answer periods and at meals at the conference center. 

In public statement Fr. Hesburgh admitted that “even to pro¬ 
pose [the conference] is to open ourselves to recrimination and abuse. 
No matter. The issue is enormously important to the moral level of 
human policy in pluralistic America and the world.” This writer is 
one who had serious concern about the propriety of the conference 
before it was held and who left it with even more profound concern 
about the direction of parts of a once solid Western Christian Church. 
Several facts were very disturbing to many participants of the con¬ 
ference. For example, Fr. Burtchaell told of the decision of the 
University’s Board of Trustees not to take a position in the abortion 
debate. When one considers that Notre Dame is a Roman Catholic 
educational institution this was a most disarming proclamation. 
Especially confusing was the admission of several Notre Dame 
faculty members who declared that the administration and faculty 
considers Notre Dame to be a university first and a Roman Catholic 
institution second. 

While the majority of the papers were definitely directed against 
our current national position on abortion it was disturbing to have 
two pro-life papers delivered at the same time in different rooms while 
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the pro-choice papers did not face any competition from scheduling 
overlap. The doubling up occurred several times and the participants 
had to settle for reading the academic papers without the opportunity 
for active dialogue. One of the most disturbing conflicts was a forced 
choice between Dr. Hauerwas and two Orlando, Florida, women, 
Kathleen Perry and Judy Peterson, who provide total care for women 
with problem pregnancies including housing, job placement, and 
educational pursuits. 

A highlight of sorts was the appearance of Dr. Bernard Nathan- 
son, M.D. who was interviewed by William J. Mitchell, Washington 
correspondent for the Detroit Free Press. Dr. Nathanson recently 
wrote Aborting America, published by Doubleday, in which he tells 
of how he came to change his mind about abortion after having 
presided over 60,000 abortions in a New York City hospital. 
Dr. Nathanson came to a slow realization that what he was doing 
was taking life and that he was doing something which was contrary 
to nature. He considers himself to be an atheist, not believing in God 
or after life, and he was not emotionally sorry for what he did to 
60,000 beings whom he names “Alpha”; he did admit that he killed 
living organisms. He chose the name Alpha because he feels “baby,” 
“fetus,” “unborn,” “conceptus” and other words are emotional and 
inflammatory so he used a new term hoping it will be seen as an 
unbiased word. Most of those present were not convinced that a new 
word was any more helpful than the old words. As a matter of fact, 
no expectant mother ever talks about having anything but a “baby,” 
and there does not seem to be sufficient reason to do away with such 
a clear word. 

It might be helpful to clarify some of the more common ter¬ 
minology used in discussing abortion since many neophytes in the 
debate have difficulty understanding abortion jargon. Most common 
are the terms “pro-abortion” and “pro-life” which are relatively self- 
explanatory although pro-abortion people dislike such a label since 
they generally claim, and rightly so, that they also abhor abortion, 
but they see abortion as the only viable alternative (no pun intended) 
in handling problem pregnancies. In order to get away from such a 
negative image those who favor abortion as a public policy have 
coined the phrase “pro-choice” which is intended to support a 
women’s right over her own body in exercising her civil rights by 
choosing to carry to term or to abort her unborn child. “Right to 
life” refers to an organized educational and/or political effort to 
make the American public aware that once life begins it is morally 
wrong to have an abortion except under emergency conditions of 
endangerment to the life of the mother. Some of the terminology is 
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rather pathetic, for instance, the “product of conception” means the 
fetus as does “conceptus.” Nothing is more absurd than to call an 
abortion a “termination” or “interruption of pregnancy,” or to call 
a clinic where abortions are performed a “pregnancy counseling 
center.” The inability of a woman to be allowed to choose an abortion 
is called “compulsory motherhood” and is viewed as a great evil by 
the “pro-choice” advocates. The euphemisms which abortion has 
created are legion and often dishonest. 

It was sometimes difficult not to be captured by boredom when 
sitting through a one-hour paper such as “Determinants of Attitudes 
Toward Abortion in the United States” written by Dr. Judith Blake, 
the Fred H. Bixby Professor of Population Policy at UCLA. Graphs 
and statistical tables in abundance were paraded before the eyes 
of the audience and what was learned was that frequent church at¬ 
tendee, Roman Catholic and Protestant, are more opposed to abor¬ 
tion than are infrequent church attenders. It was also revealed that 
while most Americans favor abortion on demand a new trend shows 
fundamentalist Protestants drawing even with Catholics in opposing 
abortion. Interestingly, both sides of the issue have reputable surveys 
proving their own points of view. 

One of the most inflammatory papers was delivered by Dr. Had¬ 
ley Arkes, Chairman of the Political Science Department at Amherst 
College, who used logical arguments combined with a disobliging 
style to silence totally any rebuttal from pro-choice participants. Pro¬ 
fessor Arkes had a fondness for vivid illustrations in showing that 
to have publicly funded abortion is totally illogical since the U.S. 
Supreme Court said that abortions are legal because they are a pri¬ 
vate matter. His most artistic metaphor featured an individual 
choosing between a meal of spaghetti or coq-au-vin, thereby paral¬ 
leling the Supreme Court decision of 1973 in which abortion was 
seen as a private matter of choice between a woman and her doctor. 
For pro-choice interests to demand public abortion funding for the 
poor is, in the view of Arkes, tantamount to having the government 
pay for poor people to eat coq-au-vin, a dish which the poor normally 
cannot afford to purchase, after making a private choice with a 
waiter. Arkes offered some other interesting analogies including 
funding the poor to have European vacations, now only accessible 
to the rich, buying Cadillac Sevilles for the poor, and some outrageous 
ideas about hunting from helicopters. (During the luncheon on the 
last day of the conference it was observed that Professor Arkes was 
eating spaghetti.) 

The conference did not accomplish the intended task of finding 
common ground for opposing sides to come together even though 
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there were abundant areas of commonality such as compassion for 
the women with problem pregnancies, a general abhorence for 
abortion, a fear of government control, and more. In the failure to 
have a united front, the tendency is to accentuate the differences of 
belief between the two opposing sides and usually these differences 
are seen as medical, legal, psychological, and to some lesser extent 
theological. It is the opinion of this writer that the essential difference 
is really one of Christology. The fact that God became man illus¬ 
trates that there never was a time when Jesus was not God, and 
there never was a time when the womb of Mary held anything but 
the incarnate God. Since man is made in God’s image it is incon¬ 
ceivable that there can be a time when the flesh in the womb is not 
a creature with a soul. When we come to know Jesus Christ we also 
come to know our own human nature and we see that the act of 
abortion is the destruction of human life. Those who reject a belief 
in an Incarnate God, or those who fail to grasp the ecumenical 
teachings about Christ are not primarily concerned with human life 
in the womb for they do not recognize the image before their eyes. 
Hence, the impasse. One side sees that the unborn has the same 
characteristics as any other living person; the opponents do not see 
the presence of meaningful human life. 

Regrettably a large section of modern Christianity has fallen 
silent in the proclamation of traditional Christology, and it can be 
said that it is a diluted Christianity which has helped to reduce the 
abortion argument to a matter of civil rights: the right to life or the 
right to choose abortion. As long as the level of argumentation is no 
higher than rights, the Christian input is severely limited. Even on a 
medical or legal level the Christian is not able successfully to pro¬ 
claim the real issue, for all of the social arguments usually revolve 
around extreme cases. Unfortunately extreme cases are not helpful 
criteria for finding righteousness, and such examples give answers 
that have little, if anything, to do with Christian moral norms. The 
issue of when life begins should be only a secondary issue to Chris¬ 
tians, because the primary issue is life itself and the image which 
life reflects. 

Orthodoxy can agree with Fr. Hesburgh when he says, “The 
[abortion] issue itself is too important to be resolved by pressure 
politics.” However until all of Christendom once again comes back 
to the apostolic and evangelical preaching of the faith it will be 
almost impossible to find a receptive audience able to influence our 
country into returning to a Christian concern for life. When the gospel 
is not taken seriously even by many Christians the temptation will 
be to carry on the struggle for a Christian view of life through the 
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political process which by its very nature is not Christian. Ironically, 
it appears at this time that the anti-abortion forces are eventually 
going to triumph in the political arena, but at the great cost of the 
reduction of a God-centered life image into a pragmatic and utilitar¬ 
ian legal construct. Man will be reduced from one who is loved by 
God to a person acknowledged by the American constitutional 
process. 

If any headway is to be made in this debate perhaps one prom¬ 
ising facet would be a better understanding and use of adoption 
services. A most enlightening paper was delivered by Elizabeth Cole, 
Director of the North American Center on Adoption. Caring for 
other people’s children appears to be an act of Christian brotherhood 
because we all are responsible for every person we meet, even as 
Christ offers Himself on behalf of all and for all. It is now estimated 
that there are 102,000 children legally free for adoption services 
and at least that number of children will be adopted this year. It is 
known that for every one couple who adopts a child there are at 
least 10-15 couples waiting to adopt a baby. The average waiting 
period is from two to five years. Coupling this data with the horror 
of 1.2 million abortions performed in 1978 one has to question our 
national priorities and our sense of justice. Obviously, statistical data 
is rather lifeless, but the poetic feelings of 10-year-old John, who 
recently has been adopted in spite of a diagnosis of emotional re¬ 
tardation and perceptual difficulties, reveal the joy of being accepted: 

Once I was a stranger, 
and now I know I’m me. 

Once I floated everywhere, 
and now I am a tree. 

Abortion is ugly, but so is the way Americans have begun to 
handle their young children. For example, the national birth rate 
is now very low, yet there is a large escalation in the number of 
abused children. As the number of abortions has increased, an 
already decreasing birth rate has accelerated with an accompanying 
increase in the percentage of battered children. Ironically, those who 
favor abortion have told us for several years that by eliminating un¬ 
wanted children we will produce children who are free from abuse. 
Unfortunately the opposite appears to be the case. Without a vision 
of the goodness of God’s creation many individuals have begun to 
revert to a modern form of barbarism extinct even before the incar¬ 
nation of our Lord. In the words of Dr. Nathanson, “in the new 
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abortion ethic, the totalitarian power to destroy passes from the 
father of Rome to the mother of America.” 

In conclusion, the whole argument that centers around the 
abortion question must be solved on a pastoral level since no amount 
of political, medical or social debate has as much direct effect as one 
loving person has upon a person in crisis. Abortion is a horror not 
because of its harm to society in general, or even its potential of 
precipitating other moral wrongs; abortion is wrong because it is a 
denial of God’s creation, it is a denial of hope in God’s protection, 
and it is a denial of man’s ability to share the work of God in this 
world. By its 1973 decision the Supreme Court has given Americans 
an open invitation to irresponsibility in direct contrast with the Bib¬ 
lical image of brother being responsible for brother. The Christian 
image of the New Adam and the New Eve has been soiled with the 
blood of Cain and Abel. 

—Thaddeus P. Wojcik 
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Ouspensky, Leonid, Theology of the Icon. Translated by Elizabeth Meyen- 

dorff. Saint Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1978, 232 pp. 

This English edition of Essai sur la theologie de Vicone dans VEglise 
Orthodoxe provides a complete translation of Leonid Ouspensky’s major work. 
It serves as one of the few available sources in any language which offers an 
accurate and in-depth study of the historical and theological development 
of the Orthodox icon. In an age of ecumenical debate and dialogue, this 
analysis of the icon also introduces the reader to one of the most concrete 
media for examining and comparing the life and thought of the Orthodox 
Church with the rest of Christendom. 

“The Church sees in its holy image not simply one of the aspects of 
Orthodox teaching but the expression of Orthodoxy in its totality, the expres¬ 
sion of Orthodoxy as such” (p. 10), Ouspensky writes. This basic premise is 
substantiated by ample references to conciliar decisions, patristic texts, and 
liturgical hymnography. 

Because the icon is the theological and liturgical expression of the Or¬ 
thodox ethos in lines and colors, it has often been misunderstood by the West. 
Ouspensky stresses that this misunderstanding occurred already towards the 
end of the seventh century and gained considerable momentum with the the¬ 
ological support supplied by the Carolingian theologians beginning at the end 
of the eighth century. 

The Church in the West was unable to completely understand or adhere 
to the decisions of the Quinisext Council (692) and the Seventh Ecumenical 
Council, convened in Nicaea (797), which had expressed the Catholic Church’s 
understanding of the theological basis, form and liturgical purpose of the icon. 
Though these councils were formally accepted by the West, the Libri Carolini , 
composed by the Frankish theologians shortly after Nicaea, and the councils 
of Frankfurt (794) and Paris (825) attest to a de facto rejection of icon 
theology. Ouspensky shows that this rejection was not solely the result of poor 
translations of the “acts” of the councils from Greek into Latin. This rejection 
and inability to understand and accept the theology of the icon was mainly 
due to a theological deficiency on the part of the Carolingian theologians. 

The icon in the West was eventually accepted only as a decorative feature 
within the church building, recalling historical events and aiding the illiterate. 
Consequently the icon “as an expression of the divine revelation and an in¬ 
tegral part of ... worship never played this role in the Latin West” (p. 172). 
Unfortunately, Ouspensky does not discuss those “iconographic” works which 
exist in the West following the Seventh Council. In spite of Carolingian the¬ 
ology, theological “symbolism” and “form” were not completely eradicated 
in Western art as is expressed by certain individual masters. 

Within the context of worship, corporate and private, the icon can be 
understood as an expression of revelation and dogma. Liturgical worship which 
is linked to the inaugurated eschaton manifests and enables the faithful to 
“taste and see” the transfigured cosmos which is made possible through the 
Incarnation. “The Church declares that the Christian image is an extension 
of the Incarnation, that it is based on this Incarnation and that, therefore it 
is the very essence of Christianity, from which it is inseparable” (p. 58). 

The icon is not only based on the Incarnation but confirms it. The in¬ 
visible God of the Old Testament takes on human flesh. The kenotic Christ 
takes the form of a man so that man may be saved. “He who is absolutely 
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inaccesible to man, who is indescribable, and unrepresentable, becomes de- 
scribable and representable by assuming human flesh” (p. 181). 

Contrary to the approach of modern and contemporary historians such 
as Gibbon, Brehier and Diehl, Ouspensky does not trace the emergence of the 
icon to the fourth century. Christian art, he affirms, was not the result of ex¬ 
traneous cultural factors, specifically Hellenism, which resulted in the so- 
called “Hellenization of Christianity”. Instead, Ouspensky insists that the image 
can be traced back to the advent of Christianity. Using extant archeological 
evidence (i.e. the frescoes and sacred objects of the catacombs and bas-reliefs 
of sarcophagi dating back to the second century), historical texts and liturgical 
hymnography, Ouspensky adeptly shows how iconography is an organic feature 
of the Apostolic Church. Detailed accounts of the Acheiropoietos, the icon 
of the face of Christ not made by hands, attributed to Christ himself and the 
icons of the Virgin and Child allegedly painted by the Evangelist Luke are 
provided in the historical survey (see Chapter III, “The First Icons of Christ 
and the Virgin”). Though these and prototypes of subsequent images no longer 
exist, Ouspensky supplies a sufficient amount of documentation, including 
liturgical texts, so that the reader can judge the authenticity of these early 
icons for himself. What is usually overlooked by the critical reader and 
skeptic is that “most of the monuments of sacred art, particularly those of 
the Eastern Christian world were destroyed by the iconoclasts, and later by 
the Crusaders or simply by time” (p. 68). 

Even though these first-century images no longer exist, nor can the first 
icons of Christ and the Virgin be upheld with “scholarly proofs”, it is never¬ 
theless necessary to maintain the organic link between the image and the advent 
of Christianity. Art, as one of the basic media for conveying the spiritual state 
of man, was used by the Church to convey that which was accomplished by 
the New Adam. The reports of these early images of Christ and the Virgin 
“reflect the very meaning of Christianity, which implies that the image is its 
organic and primordial expression. Without images, Christianity is no longer 
Christianity. This is why the existence of the sacred image, according to the 
teaching of the Church dated back to the very beginning of Christianity and 
is part of the revealed truth. It is based on the person of the God-Man, Jesus 
Christ” (pp. 109-110). 

The hypostatic union of the divine and human natures in Christ “pro¬ 
claimed” in the icon graphically adheres to the teaching of Chalcedon (451). 
The icon reveals the reestablished order of nature and the cosmos whereby 
sin is overcome by deification. For this reason an icon is not only a depiction 
of an historical personality, but reveals the human person united to God. 
Ouspensky shows that the historical accuracy of the icon, i.e. the physical 
attributes of a person, is coupled with the person’s participation in divine grace. 
Therefore “the icon is an image not only of a living but also of a deified 
prototype. It does not represent the corruptible flesh, destined for decom¬ 
position, but transfigured flesh, illuminated by grace, the flesh of the world 
to come (cf. 1 Cor. 15:35-46)” (p. 191). 

By stressing the eschatological dimension of the icon, Ouspensky enables 
the reader to acquire a better understanding of the veneration (proskynesis) 
of icons. The veneration of the image is an act which signifies the sacramental 
nature of the icon. Through divine grace, the restoration of the person and 
the cosmos, occurs rather than their annihilation. “Nothing is lost. Rather 
everything is changed and the body united entirely with grace is illuminated 
by its union with God” (p. 207). Likewise, any sacrament is an “epiphany” of 
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God in restored nature enabling one to participate in divine grace. This par¬ 
ticipation in divine grace is characteristic of all sacraments. For this reason, 
sacraments in the Orthodox Church are not limited to seven in number. 
Ouspensky, referring to the Orthodox concept of divine grace, shows that 
since the icon manifests a transfigured being, it by definition participates in 
grace. “This is why grace, characteristic of the prototype, is present in the 
icon... it is the grace of the Holy Spirit which sustains the holiness both 
of the represented person and his icon” (p. 191). 

Through the Incarnation and the union of the human nature to the Divine, 
man is given the means of reversing “the process of the fall and begins to 
deliver the universe from disorder and corruption, since the deification at¬ 
tained by the saint institutes the beginning of the cosmic transfiguration to 
come” (p. 188). 

The Orthodox concept of aesthetics is understandable only in light of 
this restoration of creation in general and the person in particular. The trans¬ 
figuration of the person affects not only his body but his clothing and natural 
surroundings, including landscape, architecture and even animals. This “beauty” 
is shaped by the life experience of the Church which Ouspensky places under 
the heading of Tradition. Unfortunately, Tradition is one of the most used, 
abused and misunderstood of theological terms. It is often reduced to either 
ethnic customs or personal piety devoid of any dogmatic basis. Tradition as 
the very dogmatic and existential superstructure of the Church is built on the 
kerygma of the Gospel which is preserved in dogmatic formulae through the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

Ouspensky emphasizes that the existential dimension of the Church cannot 
be divorced from what the Church believes. He stresses the unity of theology 
(theoria) and life (praxis). Dogma is not an intellectual explanation of rev¬ 
elation, but affects the very life of the believer. The praxis or living ex¬ 
perience of the Church has always been equated with “asceticism”—man’s 
response to the call of God. “The theory and the praxis of theology, i.e. 
the teaching of the Church and the living experience of the ascetics, become 
the source which also nourishes sacred art, which guides and inspires it. The 
task of sacred art consists in conveying, on the one hand, the dogmatically 
formulated truths, and on the other hand, the living experience of these truths, 
the spiritual experience of the saints, living Christianity, in which dogma and 
life are one” (p. 103). 

Any separation of theoria and praxis presents a distorted account of 
Christianity. Thus, the icon must conform to the Tradition of the Church 
whereby it becomes a medium which conveys revelation and elicits con¬ 
templation of the historical event of the Incarnation and what it has inau¬ 
gurated. 

With the eventual schism between East and West there emerged not only 
distinct theologies, but these theologies were expressed in art. The Renais¬ 
sance in the West ushered in a new basis for art — the oneness of theology 
and praxis was dissolved. Praxis was to acquire its inspiration from personal 
piety and imagination which had become separated from Tradition. The result 
was a different interpretation of revelation. The Chalcedonian doctrine was 
replaced by a Nestorian approach to art. 

Due to tragic historical circumstances, the Orthodox Church was not able 
to avoid becoming a “captive” of the West. Latin and Reformed theological 
categories slowly replaced traditional theology. Latin scholasticism and Prot¬ 
estant biblicism partially replaced dogmatic mysticism. With the reduction 
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of theology in the East came the simultaneous distortion of the icon. Thus, 
in the East, personal piety and imagination followed this reduction of the¬ 
ology on the level of theoria. Caricatures replaced a clear vision of revelation. 

For this reviewer, Ouspensky’s book is directed towards a revival of 
Orthodox theology and art. He is among those Orthodox theologians who have 
stressed a real living theology rooted in Tradition. Thus, the revival of sacred 
art cannot be achieved by copying Byzantine and Russian prototypes. Only 
a living theology will naturally produce a living art form. Copying can only 
lead to static and cataleptic imitations. The revival of art, for Ouspensky, can 
only be achieved with a theological revival inspired by the Holy Spirit. 

—Robert M. Arida 


Constantine Tsirpanlis, Mark Eugenicus and the Council of Florence: 
a historical re-evaluation of his personality. Bu^avrivcx K&i{ji£va Kai 
MeXetcci, #14. Thessalonica: Center for Byzantine Studies, 1974. 
pp. 125. 

Mark Eugenicus and the Council of Florence is, as its subtitle indicates, 
a historical re-evaluation of the personality of Mark of Ephesus and his role 
at the famous union synod of Florence (1438-1439). Dr. Tsirpanlis has under¬ 
taken a substantial task in light of the fact that the normative research on 
the council has been that of Father Joseph Gill ( The Council of Florence, 
1961, and The Personalities of the Council of Florence , 1964). 

By design, Tsirpanlis has set about to reconsider only one aspect of 
Father Gill’s work, that related to the leading Byzantine theologian at the 
council, Mark Eugenicus. In order to focus on Mark, the author has had to 
ignore other material related to the council. To compare the work of Gill 
with this short work is unfair. Both of Gill’s works represent a substantial 
scholarly investment in the total work of the council. Tsirpanlis’ eighty pages 
of text simply cannot match the perspective that Gill brings to the subject. 
A comparison, however, is in order with regard to Mark. 

The contributions of Tsirpanlis’ Mark Eugenicus are chiefly interpretative. 
He 1) places Mark of Ephesus in a positive and creative light; 2) treats him 
as an open-minded and sincere leader of the Byzantine theological delegation; 
and 3) places him in the tradition of fourteenth-century Palamism and Or¬ 
thodox monastic rigorism. Perhaps the most interesting of Tsirpanlis’ ap¬ 
proaches is the last. It has been a common approach of Roman Catholic 
scholars to treat late Byzantine monasticism as blindly anti-Latin. Gill is no 
exception to this tendency. As Tsirpanlis notes, such was not the case with 
Mark, who came to the council as a sincere seeker of union with Rome. 
Even so, he came with a clear notion of Byzantine orthodoxy and of the Latin 
compromises which he thought necessary to union. 

Most of the Byzantine delegation went to the council with a sense of 
their own theological superiority and suffered a painful surprise when they 
found themselves inadequate to the Latin arguments, scholastic techniques, 
and manipulation of patristic texts. Tsirpanlis correctly notes that with regard 
to the filioque and its addition to the Latin version of the Creed, the Byzan¬ 
tines were initially adamant. The insertion of the filioque in the Creed was 
an impropriety and the doctrine implied by the expression an error. The ex- 
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pressions ££ Ylou and 61 * Yiou could never be accepted if understood eter¬ 
nally and essentially. The two expressions, the latter acceptable to the Or¬ 
thodox, can be accepted only if the procession is understood economically and 
temporally; that is, the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and “through 
the Son” in his temporal mission. The Greeks, when they agreed to the 
decree of union, were assured that the Latins in no way meant to imply 
two causes or principles in the Trinity (cf. Gill, Personalities of the Council 
of Florence , 256). The implication of two causes was inevitable and the Latin 
theologians at the council continued to apply the two expressions to an “es¬ 
sential causation.” Tsirpanlis could have investigated this aspect of Mark’s 
thought more thoroughly as the filioque and its insertion in the Creed remain 
issues between the Roman and Orthodox Churches today. 

The most valuable aspect of the book is the reinterpretation of Mark’s 
personality. He was in fact not an obscurantist and narrow-minded monk. 
For a Roman Catholic author like Gill, Mark’s continued and persistent op¬ 
position to compromise can only be interpreted as intransigence, given the 
compromise involved in permitting free discussion on issues which for the 
Latins had been decided by the Council of Lyons (1274). Tsirpanlis concludes 
that Mark was not opposed to union negotiations from the very beginning of 
the council as Gill maintains; in fact, he shows Mark was quite open to union 
with the Roman Church. In this he is probably correct. Initially Mark expected 
that the Pope would yield on certain issues of importance to the Byzantines. 
His good will was based on his sense of the superiority of the Byzantine po¬ 
sition. He did not count on the Latins’ skillful use of eastern and western 
patristic texts and the form of argument regarding the double procession. 

Gill is correct, however, in his affirmation that there was no coercion in 
the Greeks’ acceptance of the decree of union. The council appears to have 
permitted free discussion of all issues; Mark would not have been able to main¬ 
tain his opposition otherwise. Tsirpanlis would have done well to have treated 
Mark’s relations with the Byzantine party and the reasons for his lack of in¬ 
fluence among its members. He is correct in noting that the Byzantine dele¬ 
gation contained two factions: those who sought union for political reasons 
and for whom the survival of the empire was primary and those, notably 
Mark, who sought a genuine union and for whom the survival of the empire 
was secondary to the purity of the faith. 

The problem with this book is its brevity. It is too short to accomplish 
what the author intended and to answer the questions related to Mark’s 
thought and his interaction with the other Orthodox delegates. The normative 
work on the Council of Florence remains that of Joseph Gill; Tsirpanlis’ 
Mark Eugenicus, however, will provide the student with an excellent balanced 
view of Mark from an Orthodox perspective. Without understanding Mark 
and the role he played at the council and among the Byzantines, it is im¬ 
possible to understand why the Union of Florence failed totally. 

—John L. Boojamra 
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The Philocalia, Vol. I. The complete text compiled by St. Nikodimos of the 
Holy Mountain and St. Makarios of Corinth, translated from the Greek 
and edited by G. E. H. Palmer, Philip Sherrard, Kallistos Ware, with the 
assistance of the Holy Transfiguration Monastery (Brookline), Constan¬ 
tine Cavarnos, Basil Osborne, Norman Russell. Faber and Faber, London 
and Boston, 1979, 378 pp. 

The contemporary revival of interest in spirituality, i.e. essentially the 
search for a religion based on personal experience, has encouraged authors 
and editors to produce a vast number of publications concerned with the 
tradition of prayer in the Christian East. The volume under review represents 
a first step of a truly monumental project undertaken by a team of Orthodox 
scholars: the publication in English translation of the entire Philocalia, in the 
form in which it was compiled in the late eighteenth century by St. Nikodimos 
the Haghiorite. 

As is well known, the personality of Nikodimos (1749-1809), and his 
indefatigable activity in publishing not only texts of the Fathers but also 
other works of spirituality adapted for Orthodox readers from Western 
sources, initiated a revival of hesychastic spirituality on Mount Athos, in 
Greek-speaking lands and — after the publication of a Slavic version of the 
Philocalia by Paisy Velichkovsky — throughout the entire Orthodox world. 

Printed at Venice in 1782, the Philocalia is an anthology of texts on 
prayer by authors who wrote between the fourth and the fifteenth century. 
It is St. Nikodimos who made the selection, and not all of his choices are 
immediately understandable. For instance, he did not include in his anthology 
such classics of spirituality as the Homilies of Macarius or the Ladder of 
John Climacus, but did include other less prominent authors, who thus be¬ 
came accessible to a vast readership. Indeed, throughout the nineteenth and 
the twentieth century, Russians, Romanians and Western Europeans gained 
access to the work of St. Nikodimos through versions of his work appearing 
in their languages. Most of these versions reflected not only the vision of the 
original editor, but also the tastes and the views of the translators. Thus, the 
selection of texts published by the well-known Russian spiritual authors— 
Theophan the Recluse (1815-1894) and Ignatii Brianchaninov (1807-1867)— 
differ substantially from the original collection. Father Dumitru Staniloae, 
who is currently working on a Romanian edition in eight volumes, is greatly 
enlarging the collection and providing it with up-to-date introductions to each 
author. The two volumes of the Philocalia previously published in English 
by E. Kadloubovsky and G. E. H. Palmer (Faber and Faber, 1951-1954) are 
a shortened version of Theophan’s Russian edition. Finally Jean Gouillard's 
French Petite Philocalie de la Priere du Coeur (Paris, 1953) is still another 
short selection of texts, translated and presented in accordance with con¬ 
temporary historical knowledge of the sources. As a result of these numerous 
editions, the real nature of the original work of Nikodimos has become 
obscured. 

The present volume is different in its conception: it considers that the 
anthology of St. Nikodimos deserves to be read and studied in its original 
and full content. But still, the editors rightly judged that the work of Nikodimos 
would only be enhanced if its modern readers would also profit from the 
advances of patristic scholarship made since his time. Thus, they used modern 
critical texts as the basis of their translations whenever such texts were 
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available; they corrected the attribution of some writings (the treatises gen¬ 
erally attributed to St. Neilos of Sinai at the time of Nikodimos are restored 
to their real author, Evagrius); and they reprinted as an Appendix only a 
text “On the character of man,” whose author was probably not a Christian, 
but which is attributed to St. Anthony of Egypt in the original Philocalia . 
Finally, each author is presented in a special introduction, which provides 
some historical and bibliographical references. 

The new Philocalia , while remaining faithful to the spirit and the inten¬ 
tion of its original compiler, makes his work accessible to the contemporary 
English reader in a competent and attractive way. It uncovers not only the 
tradition of prayer found in the patristic texts but also the spiritual universe 
which was that of Nikodimos in the eighteenth century. The work of tne 
editors, which reflects their patristic scholarship, their dedication to the great 
tradition of monastic prayer, their personal commitment to the Orthodox 
spiritual teachings and, last but not least, their mastery of both Greek and 
English, represents an event of major spiritual and scholarly importance. 

— Fr. John Meyendorff 
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Book Reviews 


Paulos Gregorios, The Human Presence: An Orthodox View of Nature . 

Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1978. Pp. 104. Paperback. $5.75. 

The Orthodox Church is often accused of not dealing with contemporary 
problems in a direct Orthodox Christian way. The Metropolitan of New Delhi 
and Syrian Orthodox (Non-Chalcedonian) theologian Paulos Gregorios, well 
known in ecumenical circles and very active in the World Council of Churches, 
has written a very compact and attractive book in nine learned and thoughtful 
chapters whose purpose is to “restate the problem posed by ecology for 
humanity and its life on earth, and to indicate certain lines along which fresh 
investigation and reflection may be undertaken” (p. 15). His book is in major 
part a vigorous but reasoned response to a debate provoked by Professor 
Thomas S. Derr’s ecumenical study Ecology and Human Liberation and takes 
to task certain Western interpretations of the stewardship of nature. 

Metropolitan Gregorios meticulously examines the history of Christian 
teaching on such varied subjects as nature and science, process theology, 
Gregory of Nyssa and the classical Christian alternative, Maximus the Con¬ 
fessor, Vladimir Solovyev, Western technology and the Western intellectual 
heritage, and presents an Orthodox point of view in no uncertain terms. The 
author finds that the concept of nature as the non-human part of the universe 
is Indo-Hellenic in origin, whereas the classical Western Christian view insists 
on the centrality of God. In the Judaeo-Christian tradition there was no such 
process as desacralization of nature because nature was never divine but a 
created reality of God. Interpreting the Eastern patristic tradition, Metro¬ 
politan Gregorios finds that man is part of nature (at least as long as he is 
in space and time and remains a body-soul entity); God has no precise physical 
boundaries (man cannot create a space-interval between himself and God) 
because God is the reality that sustains both man and nature. It is through 
man and nature that God presents himself to man. Consequently, emphasis 
should not be placed on man’s domination of nature, nor even on the con¬ 
cept of man’s stewardship, since God includes the whole universe in his crea¬ 
tion as well as redemption in Christ. Nature serves the purpose of God. 
“Christ has become part of creation, and in his created body lifted up the 
creation to God, and humankind must participate in this eternal priesthood 
of Christ” (p. 85). 

Fundamentally, in what is a very provocative study replete with knowl¬ 
edgeable discussion of Eastern and Western ideas, we have an author who 
sees the desperate need for an intellectual renewal that will correct our world 
view and challenge the international community to confront some of the 
ethical problems facing contemporary humanity. To do this genuinely, God 
must be taken into any serious account of reality. 

To some WCC members The Human Presence will seem strangely 
Christian. 

—John E . Rexime 
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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Steffaro, Dn. John (’69), was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His 
Beatitude Metropolitan Theodosius, on May 20, 1979, at St. Tikhon’s 
Seminary, South Canaan, Pennsylvania. 

Mallick, Paul, was ordained to the Holy Diaconate by His Beatitude, Metro¬ 
politan Theodosius, on September 16, 1979, at Holy Assumption Church, 
Clifton, NJ. 

Essey, William (*73), was ordained to the Holy Diaconate by His Eminence 
Metropolitan Philip, on September 30, 1979, at the Antiochian Village, 
Bolivar, Pennsylvania. 

Atty, David (79), was ordained to the Holy Diaconate by His Eminence 
Metropolitan Philip, on October 7, 1979, at St. Mary’s Church, Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island. 

Atty, Dn. Alexander (79), was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His 
Eminence Metropolitan Philip, on December 9, 1979, at St. Nicholas 
Cathedral, Brooklyn, NY. 

Storheim, Seraphim, was ordained to the Holy Diaconate by His Eminence, 
Archbishop Sylvester, on October 28, 1979, at Holy Trinity Church, Moose 
Jaw, Sask., Canada. 

Storheim, Dn. Seraphim, was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His 
Beatitude, Metropolitan Theodosius, on November 21, 1979, at St. Vlad¬ 
imir’s Seminary Chapel, Crestwood, NY. 

Forsberg, Fr. Mark, was consecrated to the Holy Episcopacy by His Beati¬ 
tude, Metropolitan Theodosius; His Eminence, Archbishop Valerian; and 
His Grace, Bishop Kirill, on November 10, 1979, at St. George’s Cathe¬ 
dral, Boston, MA. 

Rohan, Dn. Daniel (72), was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His Emi¬ 
nence, Metropolitan Philip, on November 18, 1979, at St. George’s 
Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Audi, Fr. Elias (’69), was consecrated to the Holy Episcopacy by His Beati¬ 
tude, Patriarch Ignatius IV, on November 18, 1979, at the Patriarchal 
Cathedral of the Dormition of the Theotokos, Damascus, Syria. 

Rios, Dn. Ernesto (’80), was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His Beati¬ 
tude, Metropolitan Theodosius, on November 22, 1979, at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Dix Hills, NY. 
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Mayo, Dn. Jonathan (’80), was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His 
Beatitude, Metropolitan Theodosius, on December 6, 1979, at St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary Chapel, Crestwood, NY. 

Lisenko, Dn. Alexander (’79), was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His 
Beatitude, Metropolitan Theodosius, on December 9, 1979, at Holy Trin¬ 
ity Cathedral, San Francisco, CA. 

Belden, Dn. David, was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His Beatitude, 
Metropolitan Theodosius, on December 16, 1979, at New Skete Monastery, 
Cambridge, NY. 


THE FACULTY 

Fr. Joseph Allen led pastoral workshops on “Transformation of Parish 
and Pastor” for the New England Deanery of the Antiochian Archdio¬ 
cese in Boston, Massachusetts, July 2, 1979; and on “the Pastoral Epistles 
of St. Paul” in the Eastern Region of the Antiochian Archdiocese in 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania, July 9, 1979. He gave three lectures on “Chris¬ 
tian Communication in the Contemporary Family” to the Order of 
St. Ignatius of Antioch at Palm Springs, California, November 2-4, 1979. 

Dr. John L. Boojamra led a workshop on “Effective Classroom Education 
and Christian Family Life” sponsored by the Upstate Deanery of the 
New York Diocese of the OCA at St. Andrew’s Camp, Syracuse, New 
York, September 14-15, 1979. He also led workshops at St. George Or¬ 
thodox Church, Charleston, West Virginia, October 6, 1979 and at St. 
George Orthodox Church, Danbury, Connecticut, October 20, 1979. 
On October 17, 1979, he lectured on “Christian Parenting in a Difficult 
Time” at St. Nicholas Orthodox Cathedral, Brooklyn, New York. On 
December 14-15, he led a workshop on “Curriculum Planning and Chris¬ 
tian Parenting” sponsored by the Portland Orthodox Clergy Council in 
Portland, Oregon. 

Mr. John H. Erickson spoke on “What is Canon Law?” at a meeting of 
the Orthodox Clergy Fellowship of New Jersey, October 22, 1979. 

Fr. Thomas Hopko participated in the meeting of the Standing Commission 
of the Faith and Order Commission of the World Council of Churches 
in Taize, France, August 20-25, 1979. He gave the keynote lecture at 
a conference on “Witness and Service in Christian Life” sponsored by 
Syndesmos in Montgeron, France, August 28-September 2, 1979. On 
September 7, 1979, he gave the opening address at the diocesan assembly 
of the Albanian Orthodox Archdiocese in America and also gave a series 
of four lectures on Orthodox spirituality in September and October, 
1979 at the Wainwright House in Rye, New York. On December 28, he 
spoke on the topic “Canonized Saints and the Christian” at the annual 
Christmas Retreat at the seminary. 

Dr. Veselin Kesich delivered a paper on “Orthodox Spirituality: Epiphany, 
Transfiguration, Resurrection” at the meeting of the College Theological 
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Society, Washington, D.C., July 1-2, 1979. The paper will be published 
in their periodical Horizon . He also completed fifteen entries for the 
Dictionary of Living Religions , to be published in 1980 by Abingdon 
Press. 


Fr. Paul Lazor spoke on “Liturgy and Spiritual Life” at Wainwright House, 
Rye, New York, September, 1979 and on “Church, State, and the King¬ 
dom of God” at Christ the Savior Orthodox Church, New York, New 
York, October 17, 1979. He conducted retreats on “Liturgy and Spiritual 
Life” for the Upper New York State Deanery of the OCA, October 26-28, 
1979 and on “Salvation” at Christ the Savior Orthodox Church, Harris¬ 
burg, Pennsylvania, November 10, 1979. On December 10, 1979, he gave 
a lecture sponsored by the Orthodox Clergy Fellowship of N.J. in Para- 
mus. New Jersey on “The Cycle of Worship as a Source of the Orthodox 
Faith” and also lectured on “Salvation” under the auspices of the Or¬ 
thodox Clergy Fellowship of Long Island at St. Nicholas Orthodox 
Church, Queens, New York, December 16, 1979. 

Fr. John Meyendorff lectured on “Liturgy and Belief” at Catholic Univer¬ 
sity, Washington, D.C., September 14, 1979; and on “Russian Orthodoxy 
Before 1917” at St. John’s College, Worcester, Massachusetts, Novem¬ 
ber 6, 1979. On November 17, 1979, he gave the Kerner lecture at the 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, British Columbia, on “St. 
Basil, Messalianism and Byzantine Christianity” and a lecture on “The 
Old Believers” at the same university, November 19, 1979. His book, 
Marriage: An Orthodox Perspective was published in Finnish. 
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This collection of St. Gregory of Nyssa’s spiritual writings, selected 
and introduced by Jean Danielou, has long been recognized as an au¬ 
thoritative introduction to the “father of mysticism,” who exploded 
classical antiquity’s static understanding of perfection by showing the 
Christian life as one of never-ending growth, a true movement “from 

glory to glory.” 
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Nicodemus of the Holy Mountain 
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ISBN 0-913836-52-4 280 pp.—$6.50 

GREAT LENT 

Alexander Schmemann 

In this refreshing exploration of our spiritual “journey to Pascha”—now 
revised and greatly augmented—America’s leading Orthodox theologian 
examines the meaning of the Liturgy of the Presanctified Gifts, the Prayer 
of St. Ephraim, the Great Canon of St. Andrew of Crete, and other 
neglected or misunderstood treasures of Lenten worship. By drawing 
on that perennial fountain of Orthodox spirituality—the Church’s 
sacramental and liturgical tradition—Fr. Schmemann suggests what 
“Lent in our life” should mean. 

ISBN 0-913836-04-4 140 pp.—$4.95 

OUR HOPE 

Dmitrii Dudko 

Of documents reaching us concerning religion in Russia today, this series 
of question-and-answer sermons is unique. The sermons were initiated in 
1973 by Fr. Dmitrii Dudko, then a parish priest in Moscow, as a “dialogue 
with the faithful.” So unusual was the approach and so bold were Fr. 
Dudko’s replies that the small church was soon overflowing—until the 
inevitable state pressure removed him from the parish. The sermons 
present a cross-section of contemporary Russian religious life. At the 
same time, their remarkable Christian witness presents a challenge to 
believers in the West as well. 
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THE FAITH WE HOLD 

Archbishop Paul of Finland 

This unpretentious little book by the head of the Orthodox Church of 
Finland was written “to describe Orthodoxy from the inside to those 
outside.” At the same time, as its author suggests, it may serve as “an 
episcopal pastoral letter” for the Orthodox themselves, for it deals 
with the Orthodox faith in its most basic elements in three main sections; 
doctrinal, liturgical and spiritual, revealing with remarkable simplicity 
and directness its message of salvation for all mankind. 

ISBN 0-913836-63-X 96 pp.—$3.95 

ON THE DIVINE IMAGES 

St. John of Damascus 

St. John of Damascus wrote these three treatises Against Those Who 
Attack the Divine Images in response to the iconoclastic heresy of the 
eighth century, which violently rejected Christian veneration of images. 
He accomplished the important task of reminding the Church that the 
use of images is a necessary safeguard of the central doctrine of the 
Christian faith: the Incarnation. In Jesus Christ, God became man. 
He Who is immaterial became material, and therefore He can be 

depicted. 

ISBN 0-913836-62-1 106 pp.—$3.95 

THE HOLY FIRE 

Robert Payne 

A distinguished author here turns his learning and talent to the Fathers 
of the Eastern Church. Payne explores the lives and writings of ten 
great leaders: Clement of Alexandria, Athanasius, Basil the Great, 
John Chrysostom and others — writers, rulers, saints — through 
whose hands passed the spiritual and temporal reins of the world of 
their day. In them we see the apostolic fire of the age and their own 
intense individual experiences become crystallized not only into dogma 
and external order, but also into some of the world’s greatest religious 

literature. 

ISBN 0-913836-61-3 303 pp.—$8.95 
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Letters from a Russian Monk 

Father John 

This collection of letters by the saintly elder of the Valamo Monastery 
is steeped in wisdom and humility yet rings with a rare depth and 
simplicity. They are the letters of a true contemplative and spiritual 
guide, who is able to rejoice in God’s love in the midst of an increasingly 
materialistic world, who is able to trust fully in Him, and to discern in 
all the circumstances of life, no matter how humble or seemingly com¬ 
monplace, a meaning and a dimension of eternity. 

ISBN 0-913836-64-8 168 pp.—$4.95 
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problem of evil; mystical prayer; death and what lies beyond. Written 
clearly and simply with generous reference to the Orthodox sources. 
ISBN 0-913836-58-3 196 pp.—$3.95 

CHURCH, WORLD, MISSION 

Alexander Schmemann 

The questions raised in this collection of essays pertain to a wide range 
of subjects; history, theology, liturgy, canonical order, the ecumenical 
movement, mission. One underlying question, from which they all stem 
and to which they all ultimately refer, gives them an inner unity and 
cohesion: What is the destiny of the Orthodox Church in this second 
half of the twentieth century, in a world and culture radically different 
from those that shaped the Orthodox mentality, thought-forms and 
life-styles of the past? Witty, provocative, Church, World, Mission is 
essential reading for all interested in the role of Orthodoxy in the 

world today. 

ISBN 0-913836-49-4 227 pp.—$5.95 
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Studies in Eastern Chant , a major series in the field of musicology, 
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this first volume examines not only the early history of Russian chant, 
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its hymnography. 
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Varieties of Christian Military Saints: 
From Martyrs Under Caesar 
To Warrior Princes 


Alexander F. C. Webster 


The involvement of certain canonized Christian saints in mili- 
tary matters has been one component of the total picture of sanctity 
since the third century. That is not to say, however, that military 
prowess or even the condoning of particular military ventures was 
the chief consideration in the elevation of any individual to sainthood. 
Quite to the contrary, military involvement, when it occurs in the 
life of a saint, is with relatively few exceptions an incidental feature 
of that life and is always subordinate to more decisive virtues or 
activities such as martyrdom, the execution of justice, and defense of 
faith and people. But the universality of war and human conflict has 
perhaps provided an unavoidable life-situation on occasion even 
for those in whom the Church has perceived certain Christ-like qual¬ 
ities worthy of praise and emulation. 

This essay offers a survey of the varieties of association which 
several saints enjoyed with the military especially in Christian lands. 
To be sure, the range of such a discussion in terms of both the geo¬ 
graphic expanse and period under consideration (terminating with 
the fourteenth century) and also of the manifold associations that 
are theoretically possible (ranging from simple advocacy to active 
personal activity) is quite prohibitive. But the lack of any previous 
study in English indicates a need for an introductory foray, however 
sweeping or even superficial it might seem. Thus, this essay will 
hopefully serve as an experimental attempt to collect and collate some 
of the appropriate references to the activity of saints in unquestionably 
military events or circumstances. The sources, all of which are quoted 
in translation (another mitigating factor that should be noted), are 
mostly vitae in the strict sense, but acts {acta) and miracle collec¬ 
tions, encomia and secular texts have been consulted for the purpose 
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of comparison or comprehensiveness. Two vitae in particular, those 
of St. Eric of Sweden (d. 1160 A.D.) and St. Alexander Nevsky 
(d. 1263), will receive special attention as decisive archetypal ex¬ 
amples of the developments in West and East respectively by the 
time of the late Middle Ages. 

Other crucial features in this introductory essay are the pref¬ 
erence for Eastern examples and the ecumenical use of the title 
“saint.” Although the Orthodox tradition has not developed a 
canonization process as formal, centralized, and systematic as that 
of the Roman Catholic Church, 1 the mutual respect and veneration 
for saints on the calendars of the several autocephalous Churches 
and the ancient martyrologies terminates, according to a rigorous 
canonical interpretation, with the schism of any part of the Church. 
Consequently, Nestorian and Monophysite saints and Western saints 
whose lives essentially follow the official schism of 1054 A.D. cannot 
ordinarily or “officially” be honored by the Orthodox Church. But 
a more economic interpretation of canonical tradition is desirable 
in accordance with the spiritual realities revealed to all Christians. 
For which Orthodox Christian can, in good conscience, deny the 
sanctity of such Western giants as Francis of Assisi and Jane Frances 
de Chantal? 

Finally, I should hasten to add that the prevalent question for 
modern hagiographers — namely, the historicity of the accounts 
provided in the various texts — is not germane to this study. The 
texts are considered for the limited purposes of this essay primarily 
as indications of the moral and theological values of the principal 
subjects and the communities that venerated them, including the 
hagiographers themselves. In this respect the texts are deemed 
ethical rather than historical documents, although in at least a few 
cases their essential authenticity seems quite well established. Thus, 
the conclusions of Delehaye in his superb analysis of the most 
prominent Greek soldier saints need not pose any obstacle to an 
evaluation of these and other vitae having military implications. For 
whether St. Demetrius, for example, was truly only a martyred 
deacon from Sirmium who achieved hagiographic renown as a soldier 
martyr from Thessalonica does not detract at all from the more 
decisive facts that he was venerated precisely as a soldier who for¬ 
feited his life for Christ and that this development tells us much more 

1 For a concise summary of Orthodox canonization procedures, which 
are rarely elucidated in English, see Archbishop John Maximovitch, “The 
Canonization of the Saints of God,” The Orthodox Word 5, number 5 
(1969), 4f. 
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about the spirituality and moral theology of the Church and the 
implications thereof for individual Christians. 2 3 

Since the beginning of Christendom with the peace of Constan¬ 
tine, the Church has viewed the soldier’s profession from a curious 
dualistic perspective. The Eastern patristic tradition provided, 
through the first canon of St. Athanasius (his Letter to Amun, ca. 
354 A.D.), a justification for war that was echoed in more system¬ 
atic fashion in the Augustinian “just war” theory. The great 
Alexandrian drew a careful distinction between simple killing and 
war as follows: 

[I]t is not permissible to murder anyone, yet in war it is 
praiseworthy and lawful to slay the adversaries. Thus at 
any rate those who have distinguished themselves in war 
are entitled to and are accorded great honors, and columns 
are erected in memory of them reciting their exploits. So 
that the same matter in some respect and some time or other 
is not permitted, but in another respect and at some other 
time when there is good occasion for it, may be allowed 
and permitted. 8 

This distinction became a classic and entered the mainstream of 
Orthodox moral theology. But the evil character of killing even 
during wartime, which the above distinction overlooked through 
oikonomia or charity in view of the greater good, continued to gnaw 
at the moral sensibilities of certain great patristic figures and found 
permanent acknowledgement in the Orthodox canonical corpus. 
The fifth canon of St. Gregory Nyssa, especially the normative inter¬ 
pretation of it by St. Nicodemus of the Holy Mountain, clearly aims 
to separate the clergy from any active, direct military encounters 
whether past or present: “anyone who murders a man, even though 
involuntarily and against his own will, and who is a layman withal, 
cannot become a priest; or if he is a priest, he is deposed from 
office.” 4 And the thirteenth canon of St. Basil is most explicit in 
its misgivings about the soldier’s profession in general. St. Basil 
observed that, although the Fathers (by whom he means primarily 

2 Hippolyte Delehaye, Les ligendes grecquis des saints militaires (Paris: 
Librairie Alphonse Picard et Fils, 1909), p. 108. He concludes that the vitae 
of all six saints considered in this volume are purely artificial and full of 
hagiographic conventions: ibid., p. 112. 

3 The Rudder, trans. D. Cummings (Chicago: The Orthodox Christian 
Educational Society, 1957) pp. 759f. 

4 Ibid., p. 876. 
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St. Athanasius) regarded killing during wartime as justifiable be¬ 
cause the defense of sobriety and purity was at stake, he would 
advise that bishops and priests refuse the sacrament of the Eucharist 
to soldiers for three years “on the grounds that they are not clean¬ 
handed”— that is, their hands are stained with shed blood. 5 

It should not be surprising, therefore, that this same tension 
obtains in hagiographic literature, especially the acta of soldier 
martyrs whose deaths occurred as the result of persecutions by anti- 
Christian pagan Roman emperors. Notwithstanding certain “pacifist” 
traditions embodied in Scripture (particularly Mt 5:5fl, Lk 6:27ff, 
Lk 22:25-38) and the universal aversion toward bloodshed, it is 
more likely that the pre-Constantinian Church Fathers who objected 
to military service by Christians were concerned not with a sup¬ 
posedly absolute incompatibility of war and Christianity but rather 
with the compulsory pagan religious observances to which Roman 
soldiers were subject. 6 The ease and alacrity with which the Church 
recognized, albeit with the misgivings cited in the canons above, 
the legitimacy of the Christian soldier when the Empire itself 
became Christian tends to support this view. That the two dozen 
acta of the Christian soldiers who were martyred under the pagan 
emperors reflect a division of opinion as to the virtue or lack thereof 
of military service to the pagan caesars by professing Christians is 
nevertheless ironic and indeed perplexing, but not merely in view of 
the general patristic opposition to such service. This contradiction 
alone suffices to indicate a distinction between theory and practice 
or perhaps a more variegated range of opinion on this issue at the 
time of the persecutions; such fluidity might be expected in crisis 
situations. But another problem arises insofar as the actual acta , 
save for the most authentic among them, date from a period quite 
removed from the events and lives depicted and hence after the 
peace of St. Constantine. Regardless of whether the individual 
martyrs had historically proffered their particular views on the mili¬ 
tary or acted in accordance with the descriptions in their acta , the 
texts that immortalized them portray them as so doing. These were 
the texts that the churches either received or propagated, and the 

5 Ibid., p. 801. For a more comprehensive study of these and other 
relevant canons in the original Greek, see the author’s essay, “The Canonical 
Validity of Military Service by Orthodox Christians,” Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review 23, numbers 3-4 (Fall/Winter, 1978), pp. 257-281. 

e The secondary literature pertaining to this problem is extensive. For a 
comprehensive survey of the various patristic, hagiographic, etc. evidence, 
see John Helgeland, “Christians and the Roman Army A. D. 173-337,” Church 
History 43 (1974), pp. 149-63, 200. 
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martyrs were venerated on the basis of the information contained 
therein. Therefore, it seems curious that some of these martyrs were 
remembered as having rejected further military service upon be¬ 
coming Christian, while others who were Christian drew the line 
only when confronted with compulsory pagan sacrifices — and yet all 
were deemed martyrs worthy of veneration! This anomaly suggests 
that unless the fact of martyrdom was so momentous as to eclipse 
the significance of other apparently contradictory or at least incom¬ 
patible details in these acta as a group, conflicts in moral judgement 
vis-a-vis the military persisted within the Christian Empire. Before 
pursuing these possibilities further, several acta should be examined 
in order to illustrate this tension graphically. 

First, there were those Christian soldiers in the Roman army 
who until faced with the dilemma of professing paganism or Christ, 
seemed willing to continue in their profession. 7 Among them was 
St. George, a Christian from birth and a tribune of a famous regi¬ 
ment who, because of his courage in battle, was made a general by 
Emperor Diocletian. Only when he was certain that the emperor’s 
new purge of Christians could not be stopped by other means did he 
take the dramatic step of resistance that led to his execution. He 
refused to sacrifice to the pagan gods and so was imprisoned, tortured 
and killed. 8 9 The Megas Synaxaristes of St. Nicodemus of the Holy 
Mountain, an eighteenth-century collection of short vitae, many of 
which originated as early perhaps as the pre-Iconoclastic period, 
features five additional acta of soldier martyrs who forsook their 
military careers and lives only because of idolatry. St. Isidore, a 
soldier from Alexandria, arrived in Chios with a Roman fleet where 
he admitted his Christianity, denounced the Greek gods and was 
martyred during the Decian persecution in 251 A.D.® St. Theodore 

7 Some cases afford no indication of the views of the martyrs on the 
question of the compatibility of Christianity with service in the officially pagan 
Roman army. In the Testament of the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste , for example, 
there is no explicit mention of the signatories being Roman soldiers, for the 
events leading up to their imprisonment are presumed to be common knowledge. 
But this document, which Musurillo deems authentic in contrast to the cor¬ 
responding acta , also omits any hint as to whether the signatories had rejected 
their profession absolutely or merely because of pagan observances. Text 
in The Acts of the Christian Martyrs , trans. Herbert Musurillo (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1972), pp. 355-61. Cf. pp. xlixf. 

8 A standard legendary version of this vita can be found in what I believe 
is a chapter from a Russian menologion. The Passion and Miracles of the 
Great Martyr and Victorious Wonderworker Saint George (Jordanville: Holy 
Trinity Monastery, 1976), esp. pp. 2-4. 

9 Text in Michael James Fochios (trans.). For the Glory of the Father , 
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Stratilates taught about Christ and gained converts after he had been 
appointed a commander and governor of Heraclea by Emperor 
Licinius. He feigned an interest in pagan sacrifices only to obtain 
some idols from the emperor, which he summarily broke and dis¬ 
tributed to the poor for their monetary value. 10 The acta of St. The¬ 
odore Tyron duplicates some of these actions as well as the name 
of the martyr himself. He is depicted as a Christian in the battalion 
of new recruits who allowed the Romans to presume his fidelity to 
the pagan gods until he was actually called to sacrifice to them. 11 
The acta of St. Procopius that appears in the Megas Synaxaristes 
describes him as a faithful pagan named Neanian whom Diocletian 
appointed “Duke” of Egypt for the purpose of persecuting Christians 
there. But after an oral visitation by Christ and another miraculous 
confrontation Neanian felt hopeful enough to invoke the aid of 
Christ during a battle in Alexandria with a barbarian tribe. Even¬ 
tually when forced to sacrifice to the gods, he removed his armor 
and refused to sacrifice, knowing the inevitable consequence of this 
action. 12 Finally, in the acta of St. Demetrius this Christian with an 
excellent military reputation pretended to be an idolater in the manner 
of the two Theodores until Emperor Maximilian named him head 
of the armies of Thessaly. Thereafter he openly professed his Chris¬ 
tianity and was imprisoned as a result. The immediate cause of his 
death, however, was most unusual even for acta with little authentic 
content: he had blessed a certain Nestor (also a saint) who pro¬ 
ceeded to defeat a pagan giant named Lyaeus by killing him in com¬ 
bat in the arena! 13 

Second, there are at least six acta in which the eventual martyr 
had already rejected his profession upon becoming a Christian, or had 
denounced the military per se during a crisis, or had refused to serve 
in the military when conscripted. Ironically, most of these are es¬ 
sentially authentic in content. The acta of Sts. Cyrus and John the 
Benevolent in the Megas Synaxaristes , to be sure, are somewhat 
vague. Both saints were martyred under Diocletian for refusing to 
sacrifice to the Roman gods, but John is described as a professional 
soldier from Edessa who had become a monk in Alexandria. 14 As 
a monk John obviously had to forfeit his military career, but whether 

Son and Holy Spirit: A History of Eastern Orthodox Saints (Baltimore: 
Phanari Publications, 1974), p. 139. 

10 Ibid.,pp. 111-14. 

11 Ibid.,pp. 115-17. 

12 Ibid., pp. 147f. 

18 Ibid., pp. 17-19. 

14 Ibid ., p. 103. 
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this implied a rejection of the military per se by John or by the hagi- 
ographer is uncertain. Similarly lacking in force is the subtle affir¬ 
mation of the futility of military service contained in the Martyrdom 
of Julius the Veteran . For twenty seven years Julius had combined 
service in the Roman army with worship of the Christian God. When 
he was ordered to sacrifice to the gods in accordance with Diocletian’s 
fourth edict of 304 A.D., he naturally refused. While protesting his 
military loyalty over the years, he suggested to the prefect who was 
charged with his case that perhaps this service had been a foolish 
mistake in view of his present predicament. He also seems to have 
disowned the emperors when he invited the prefect to pass sentence 
on him “by the welfare of your emperors.” 15 The Martyrdom of 
St. Dasius , though questionable in terms of historicity, depicts a radi¬ 
cal change in perspective. St. Dasius first refused to participate in 
a notorious festival conducted by other soldiers in honor of Saturn 
and then to worship the emperors. In the latter episode of this con¬ 
flated text he proclaimed himself a fighter not for any earthly king 
but for the king of heaven and renounced the emperors, declaring to 
the commander who was examining him: “as for your emperors and 
their honor, I spit upon it and despise it.” 16 The acta of St. Marcellus 
is problematical insofar as even the superior textual recension features 
conflicting evidence pertaining to the martyr’s attitude toward mili¬ 
tary service. In the beginning of this recension Marcellus the cen¬ 
turion refused to celebrate the emperor’s birthday, throwing down 
his soldiers’s belt in front of the legionary standards and declaring, 
“I am a soldier of Jesus Christ, the eternal king. From now I cease 
to serve your emperors and I despise the worship of your gods.. 
But later during his interrogation he asserted that “it is not fitting 
that a Christian, who fights for Christ his Lord, should fight for the 
armies of this world.” 17 Whereas the former statement indicates a 
change of heart motivated by his special dilemma, the latter remark 
possesses the full force of a general pacifism. In either case, how¬ 
ever, he had foresworn any further military service. Unmistakable is 
the “message” set forth in the Martyrdom of St. Marinus . On the 
verge of a promotion to the rank of centurion, Marinus was accused 
of being a Christian and hence unable to sacrifice to the emperors. 
Although this event occurred during an interlude between perse¬ 
cutions ( ca . 260 A.D.), Marinus was under compulsion to make 
the sacrifice or suffer the alternative of execution. At this point 
Theotecnus, the bishop of Caesarea in Palestine, graphically pre- 


15 Text in Musuriflo, op. cit., pp. 261-65. 
18 Ibid.,pp. 273-79. 

17 lbid. t pp. 251-55. Cf. pp. xxxviif. 
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sented Marinus with the absolute choice of the sword or the Gospels. 
The soldier unhesitatingly chose the latter and soon achieved his 
crown of martyrdom. 18 Finally, by far the most decidedly anti-mili¬ 
tary of these so-called soldier saints, St. Maximilian was not prop¬ 
erly speaking a soldier but a conscript who refused induction. In 
the quite authentic acta bearing his name, Maximilian was introduced 
to the proconsul Dion as a military recruit by his zealous father in 
March, 295 A.D., but the young Christian declared instead, “I can¬ 
not serve. I cannot commit a sin. I am a Christian.” When Dion 
threatened him with death, Maximilian replied, 44 You may cut off 
my head; I will not serve this world, but only my God.” That there 
are Christian soldiers even among the imperial bodyguards did not 
phase him in the least. 19 Here is a decisive picture of sanctity amidst 
Christian weakness: the hagiographer clearly presents pacifism as 
an ideal saintly virtue and contrasts it with what must have been the 
standard practice of laxity in the matter of Christian military service. 

An interesting parallel to the acta of St. Maximilian is the Life 
of St. Martin of Tours (d. 397 A.D.) by Sulpicius Severus, written 
early in the fifth century. This vita exudes anti-military feeling for 
no less than the new Christian empire, so it may be said to exceed 
the acta of St. Maximilian in this respect. Forced into the army by 
a father “who was hostile toward his spiritual actions,” St. Martin 
was baptized at the age of eighteen and “for about two years after his 
baptism, remained a soldier, though only in name.” Then during the 
reign of Julian the Apostate, St. Martin asked for his discharge on 
the grounds that combat was not permitted him as a Christian. That 
the underlying motive was an aversion toward bloodshed is obvious 
from the semimiraculous incident whereby the saint proved his desire 
for peace and belied the charges of personal cowardice. In a surpris¬ 
ing turn of events the barbarian opponents suddenly sued for peace 
the day after St. Martin had offered to approach them unarmed. 
Severus’ own animosity toward the military and war surfaces in his 
evaluation of this incident: 

[T]o prevent the gaze of the saint from being outraged even 
by the death of others, He removed the need of battle. 

This was exactly the kind of victory Christ ought to have 
granted for His soldier’s sake — a capitulation of the enemy 
in which no one died and no blood was shed. 20 

18 Ibid., pp. 241-43. 

19 Ibid., pp. 245-49. 

20 English translation in Bernard M. Peebles, The Fathers of the Church 
VII (The Fathers of the Church, Inc., 1949), pp. 103, 105f, 108f. 
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Returning to the problem of how such diverse views of the 
soldier’s profession could have prevailed simultaneously in the early 
Christian Empire, the above examples of acta show that the actual 
martyrdom of each saint was the most decisive factor in his elevation 
to sanctity. But this does not in any way negate the significance of 
the various circumstances giving rise to each martyrdom. Unless one 
assumes, quite optimistically indeed, that the conflicting views about 
Christians in the military service of the pagan emperors were deemed 
inconsequential and altogether obsolescent in view of the changed 
circumstances whereby the emperors had become Christians and the 
persecutions had ceased, or unless one assumes, even more opti¬ 
mistically, that the contradictions in the acta as a collection reflect 
a consistently faithful effort to reproduce in the texts the actual 
diversity of opinion that characterized the pre-Constantinian period, 
the only apparent alternative explanation is the lack of a homogeneous 
perspective on the role of Christians engaged in military service. 
The vita of St. Martin demonstrates that Christian pacifism did have 
its champions in the fifth century. But both suppositions assign too 
much of an historical consciousness to the hagiographers. If Delehaye 
is correct, moreover, the connection between many of these martyrs 
and the military is either tenuous or entirely fabricated. In either 
case why would the soldier’s profession loom so large? Delehaye 
provides a reasonable answer. The need of the Christian masses for 
powerful protectors or patrons who would serve especially as inter¬ 
cessors was fulfilled by hagiographers who appealed to the popular 
imagination. Where only the names of heroes and the memories of 
their martyrdom remained, details were added that were more ap¬ 
pealing, interesting and spectacular. Thus, the symbolic term “sol¬ 
dier of Christ” was usually incapable of sustaining its profound spiri¬ 
tual significance for the popular mentality and was therefore ex¬ 
panded so as to become a literal designation for some of the most 
heroic Christian martyrs, the dynamic image of the soldier serving 
at once to meet the needs for the spectacular and for protectors.* 1 
Such a conscious choice of the soldier’s profession would mean that 
a hagiographer was not oblivious to the significance of the details 
surrounding the martyrdom of a particular soldier saint. Thus, one 
reverts to the suggestion already stated that at least some hagiogra¬ 
phers and Christian communities in the new empire continued to 
condemn military service by Christians. 


21 Delehaye, op. cit., p. 118. 
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II 

The role of some saints as supernatural protectors in battle or 
as non-participating advocates of selected Christian military cam¬ 
paigns can be illustrated from several Eastern texts. 

St. Michael the Archangel, who was honored in the Medieval 
West as “captain of the heavenly host” and protector of Christians, 
particularly soldiers, 22 enjoyed equal veneration in the East on es¬ 
sentially the same Scriptural bases —Dan 12: Iff and especially the 
passage in Rev 12:7-9 about his preeminent combative role in the 
heavenly war against Satan. A Coptic encomium to the archangel 
written ca. 536 A.D. by Theodosius, the Monophysite Patriarch of 
Alexandria, refers to him on several occasions as the leader or 
commander of the heavenly army and as the erstwhile supporter of 
ancient Israel against her military enemies. In an episode concerning 
a certain Dorotheos, St. Michael appeared as a royal governor on a 
white horse with angels for his soldiers. And the archangel himself 
announced on another occasion that he was, among other things, 
the one “who decides all battles before the king” (i.e., God). 23 Thus, 
he is portrayed in this text as the ultimate military patron. Two of 
the most honored Greek soldier martyrs were also being invoked or 
remembered for military assistance by the tenth century. One of the 
posthumous miracles attributed to St. Demetrius in the vita contained 
in the Megas Synaxaristes apparently refers obliquely to the attack 
on Thessalonica in 904 A.D. by an Arab Muslim naval fleet. Just as 
the Saracens were about to scale the walls of the city, “St. Demetrios 
appeared at the walls and defeated the Saracins [sic] by a miracle.” 24 
Unfortunately that is the extent of the description of this vision. Unless 
the incident were historically true but unrecorded in any extant 
histories, the miracle must be based very loosely on the defeat in 
904 A.D., 25 which had been embellished almost beyond recognition 
and turned into a victory achieved by the heavenly saint himself. 
The inauthenticity of this description should not, however, distract 
one from the real meaning of the text: the martyred saint was seen 

22 Donald Attwater, The Penguin Dictionary of Saints (Baltimore: Pen¬ 
guin Books, 1965), p. 245. 

23 Saint Michael the Archangel: Three Encomiums , ed. and trans. 
E. A. Wallis Budge (London: Kegan, Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 
1894), pp. 4, 8, 13f, 3Off, 40, 48. 

24 Text in Fochios, op. ci/., p. 23. 

25 See, for example, A. A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire 
324-1453 vol. I (Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1952), 305. 
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through the eyes of faithful Christians either literally or metaphori¬ 
cally as a military hero and defender of Christian Thessalonica from 
the incursions of Muslims. In a much more subdued miracle story 
in the Miracles of Saint George , the great martyr was invoked by 
Leontius, a soldier whose son George was about to fight in the 
Byzantine army against the Bulgarians after war had begun in 
913 A.D. The prayer of Leontius before the icon of the saint is 
probably a prototypical example of the invocations that were com¬ 
monly addressed to other military saints as well: 

To thee, Great Martyr Saint George, we entrust our 
only son, whom we called by thy name out of love for thee! 

Be to him a guide on the way, a guardian in battle, and 
return him to us safe and sound, so that, having been 
blessed by thee according to our faith, we may by many 
good works ever glorify thy solicitude and care for us. 26 

Far less spectacular and more historical in nature are the in¬ 
stances when saints blessed or comforted military commanders or 
exhorted them to victory. In the early sixth century vita of St. Daniel 
the Stylite (d. 493 A.D.) there is an episode concerning a rumor of 
a possible attack on Alexandria by the Vandal Genseric. St. Daniel 
assured Emperor Leo I that such would not come to pass, but that 
the emperor should still decide for himself whether to send an army, 
in which case “the God, Whom I adore, will both preserve your 
Piety unhurt and will strengthen those who are sent against the 
enemies of the Empire.” 27 Similarly, in the seventh-century vita of 
St. Theodore of Sykeon (d. 613 A.D.) the saint gave a prophetic 
blessing to Domnitziolus, the nephew of Emperor Phocas, who had 
been dispatched with an army to confront the invading Persians. 
When Domnitziolus learned that the Lazi meanwhile had raided 
Cappadocia, he beseeched the holy man to pray for him and to advise 
him in these matters. Exercising this profound privilege of many 
Eastern saints, St. Theodore assured him that the Lazi would pose 
no problem but that the Persian war would proceed differently: 

[Y]ou are going to experience great trials and conflicts, 
but I commend you to God and to his holy martyr George 
to keep you free from harm. When these dangers beset you, 

26 The Passion and Miracles of ... Saint George , p. 26. 

27 Quoted in The Life and Works of Our Holy Father , St. Daniel the 
Stylite , ch. 56. English translation in Three Byzantine Saints , trans. Elizabeth 
Dawes and Norman H. Baynes (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1948), p. 40. 
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you will remember my prayer and God will rescue you from 
your great peril. 28 

In fulfillment of this prophecy Domnitziolus’ army was slaughtered 
by the Persians, but he himself escaped after calling upon the prayers 
of St. Theodore of Sykeon to assist him. 29 A more hopeful prophecy 
of victory occurs in a twelfth-century Slavic vita of St. Methodius 
(d. 885 A.D.) that probably derives from a late ninth-century vita 
from Bulgaria. At a time when Prince Sventopluk of Moravia was 
waging an unsuccessful military campaign against “the heathens,” 
St. Methodius sent to him a message with the following proposition: 
“If you make a vow to spend the feast day of Peter with me, together 
with your warriors, I believe in God that He will hand them over 
to you forthwith.” 30 The hagiographer quickly adds that this came 
to pass. 

Perhaps the best known example of an unmitigated exhortation 
to military victory by an Orthodox Christian saint appears in the 
early fifteenth-century vita by Epiphanius the Wise entitled The Life, 
Acts , and Miracles of Our Blessed and Holy Father Sergius of Ra - 
donezh (d. 1392 A.D.). When the Grand Duke Dmitry discovered 
that another invasion of Russia by the Tatar Khan Mamai was im¬ 
minent, he consulted the great Russian holy man, who, 

bestowing on him his blessing, and strengthened by prayer, 
said to him: “It behooveth you, lord, to have a care for 
the lives of the flock committed to you by God. Go forth 
against the heathens; and upheld by the strong arm of God, 
conquer; and return to your country sound in health, and 
glorify God with loud praise.” 

Later just before the forces of Dmitry and the Khan clashed, a 
courier arrived in the camp of the Russian commander with a new 
message of assurance from St. Sergius: 

Be in no doubt, lord; go forward with faith and confront 
the enemy’s ferocity; and fear not, for God will be on your 
side. 81 

28 Quoted in The Life of St . Theodore of Sykeon , ch. 120. English trans¬ 
lation in ibid., p. 169. 

29 Ibid. 

80 Quoted in Commemoration and Life of Our Blessed Father and Teacher 
Methodius , Archbishop of Moravia XI. 5 (unpublished English translation 
by Prof. Ihor Sevcenko of Harvard University, p. 21). 

31 English translation in Serge A. Zenkovsky (ed. and trans.), Medieval 
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The eventual victory by the Russian army certainly helped St. Ser¬ 
gius’ reputation as a prophet and national saint, and it also served 
to implant firmly in the memory of the Russian Church the decisive 
encouragement and support for the Grand Duke and his army that 
the saint had provided at a crucial moment in the nation’s history. 


Ill 

The category of “warrior saint” represents the apotheosis of 
sanctified military activity. These actual warriors, almost all of 
whom were Christian kings, princes or nobles, achieved their full 
flowering and general ecclesiastical recognition rather late in the 
history of Christian Europe, but the basic hagiographic motifs and 
theological justifications were established well before the late Middle 
Ages. I have already briefly outlined the theological and canonical 
guidelines for Christians with respect to military matters. It may be 
unexpected, however, that the hagiographic prototype for the warrior 
saint also dates from the very advent of the Christian Empire. 

The controversial Life of Constantine by the celebrated Church 
historian Eusebius of Caesarea established a precedent that the 
hagiographers of many subsequent saints would follow either con¬ 
sciously or without design, for the motifs, phraseology and theological 
presuppositions had long become ingrained in the hagiographic 
fabric of Christendom. Eusebius did not pretend to write a strict 
history, and the work is not so much a vita as an encomium with 
unbounded exuberance and reverence for the subject. 32 By examining 
some of the relevant sections one can easily discover the antiquity 
of many hagiographic themes already discussed and still to follow in 
this essay as well as understand how regal warriors could earn such 
acclaim and veneration in the Church. It should also be noted that 
in the Orthodox Church the Emperor Constantine is revered as a 
saint and together with his mother Helen, as “equal to the apostles” 
for his role in the evangelization of the Roman Empire. 

Eusebius believed that God had providentially brought him into 
power and that He made of St. Constantine “an instructive example 
of godliness.” Specifically, God distinguished him alone of all sov¬ 
ereigns in human history as a “representative” of His own sovereign 

Russia's Epics, Chronicles , And Teles (2nd ed., New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., 1974), p. 284. 

32 For a brief summary of the academic controversy concerning this work, 
see Johannes Quasten, Patrology vol. Ill (Utrecht: Spectrum Publishers, 1975) 
319ff. 
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power and “displayed him as the conqueror of the whole race of 
tyrants and the destroyer of those God-defying giants of the earth 
who madly raised their impious arms against him, the supreme King 
of all.” This is a veiled reference to the pagan augusti and caesars 
who had persecuted Christians or opposed Constantine’s accession 
to the imperial throne. But other enemies were also delivered to 
the saint by God, owing to his profession of faith in God through 
Christ: 

And God forthwith rewarded him, by making him ruler and 
sovereign, and victorious to such a degree that he alone of 
all rulers pursued a continual course of conquest, unsub¬ 
dued and invincible,.. . that with the greatest facility he 
obtained the authority over more nations than any who had 
preceeded him .. . ss 

Contained herein is not only a justification for Constantine’s divinely- 
ordained imperial status but also for his military conquests against 
and forcible conversions if necessary of those who defied God or 
simply were heretofore beyond the purview of Church and empire. 
This aggressive perspective, which still awaited its fullest develop¬ 
ment in the West with the crusader mentality, when coupled, how¬ 
ever, with the implications of the previous statement about defensive 
military opposition to those God-defiers who impiously fought 
actively against God and His Church, formed the basis for the osten¬ 
sible causation of the military activity of later warrior saints. These 
two aspects were quite simply the forcible offensive extension of 
Church and kingdom and the defense of faith and people from out¬ 
side aggression. 

Two additional features of the Life of Constantine are worth 
mentioning for their impact not only on the history of Christendom 
but also on hagiography. First, there is the matter of Christian sym¬ 
bolism in St. Constantine’s imperial army, a custom that became 
widespread in Christian Europe and appears in some vitae. In the 
decisive battle with his imperial rival Maximian, Constantine had an 
imperial standard in the form of the Cross (“the symbol of the salu¬ 
tary passion”) preced his whole army, and wherever that standard 

88 Eusebius, The Life of Constantine 1. 4-6. English translation in A 
Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers , I (2nd. ser.), 482f. The 
well-known circumstances of his conversion according to Eusebius, including 
St. Constantine’s pious motivation and the will of God, the appearance of 
Christ in a dream, and the vision and use of the “sign” as a safeguard in 
battle, can be found in ibid., 1.24, 27-29 (pp. 489f). 
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appeared during the course of the battle the enemy fled, Constantine’s 
men were inspired, and immediate victory resulted. Thereafter the 
saint required even his pagan soldiers to engrave the symbol of the 
Cross on their shields and that the army be led in battle by the 
standard of the Cross. 34 Second, the tendency of some saints such as 
St. Daniel the Stylite et al to support the military ventures of Chris¬ 
tian rulers has its historical and perhaps hagiographic foundation 
in Constantine’s own practice, commencing with the battle against 
Maximian, of keeping selected clergy close to the actual scene of 
battle in specially constructed tabernacles for prayer to God for 
divine guidance before and during military encounters and for thanks¬ 
giving afterward. Eusebius describes one occasion in particular, an 
expedition against the Persians, for which the emperor had selected 
a number of bishops at court as “needful coadjutors in the service 
of God.” These bishops gladly accompanied the emperor and pro¬ 
ceeded, according to Eusebius, “to battle with and for him by sup¬ 
plication to God on his behalf.” 35 This instance epitomizes as total 
cooperation as possible in a military endeavor between a warrior 
saint and clerical advocates, and is duplicated in a different context 
in the vita of St. Eric of Sweden. 

Before proceeding to analyze several late medieval vitae of 
warrior saints, including Eric of Sweden, a look at a couple of tenth- 
century vitae might indicate an intermediate stage in the develop¬ 
ment of the unabashed warrior saint according to hagiographic 
vogue. Eusebius’ attempt to immortalize the image of St. Constan¬ 
tine the conqueror remained for quite a few centuries unequaled in 
its unbridled fervor and also relatively unique in its scope until 
hagiographers began to celebrate their national warrior saints. In the 
meantime two interesting vitae were written in honor of an English 
king and a French nobleman whose military exploits were acknowl¬ 
edged though not quite celebrated by their hagiographers. The 
original Passion of St. Edmund (d. 870 A.D.), written by the Abbo 
of Fleury in the late tenth century, describes the voluntary martyrdom 
of a king of East Anglia in terms remarkably reminiscent of the 
ancient acta. There is a touch of heroic emphasis, to be sure, for 

34 Ibid., II.4, 7-9; IV.21 (pp. 501f, 545). 

35 Ibid., 11.12; IV.66 (pp. 503, 554f). The role of Christians as advocates 
through prayer for the pagan Roman emperors and their military confronta¬ 
tions with German barbarians in particular was cited in the mid-third century 
by the great Alexandrian Church Father Origen. See his apologetic work 
Against Celsus 73f. English translation in Ante-Nicene Fathers , IV, eds. 
Alexander Roberts and James Donaldson (American Reprint of the Edinburgh 
Edition; Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1975), 668. 
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Abbo records that St. Edmund was “a keen soldier” who, in the 
king’s own words, had never had to endure “the opprobrium of 
fleeing from the battlefield, realizing how glorious it would be for 
me to die for my country.” But when the invading Danish general 
Inguar had ravaged the countryside and presented St. Edmund with 
an ultimatum, the latter, after conferring with one of his bishops, 
determined that by his own death he might spare his subjects. So in 
response to the messenger from Inguar, St. Edmund declared that 
he would follow the example of Christ and “refrain from staining 
my pure hands.” 36 Shortly thereafter he was slain in a grotesque 
manner that may in fact have become a hagiographic typos by this 
time —his body was pierced by a number of javelins and he was 
decapitated. 37 It is particularly noteworthy that St. Edmund’s bold 
declaration to the messenger includes what can only be interpreted 
as a pacifist remark that seems to offset the passages that tend to 
glorify his former military exploits! At any rate, the saint’s imitation 
of Christ’s passion and his vicarious suffering in behalf of his people 
are the primary themes of this vita and undoubtedly what led to 
St. Edmund’s canonization. 

One might compare this to another vita written a century 
earlier in a similarly rugged, bellicose milieu for its parallel implicit 
pacifism. In the Life of St. Anskar (d. 865 A.D.), by his fellow 
missionary to Scandinavia St. Rembert (d. 888 A.D.), the hagi- 
ographer describes a military struggle between the pagan Swedes and 
the Cori (inhabitants of Curlandia on the continent) when the power 
of the Lord was manifested at last to the Swedes. After nine days 
of exhausting stalemate, the Swedes cast lots in accordance with Norse 
superstition and determined that they should appeal to Christ, the 
God of the Christians, for divine assistance. Just as they were about 
to return to the fray with Christ supporting them, the Cori sued for 
peace and further bloodshed was averted. In thanksgiving for this 
final victimless victory the Swedes fasted, gave alms and helped the 
poor (a typos that nevertheless has roots in Christ’s own teaching 

36 Abbo of Fleury, The Passion of St. Eadmund VI, VIII-IX. English 
translation in Corolla Sancti Eadmundi: The Garland of St. Edmund King 
and Martyr , ed. Francis Hervey (London: John Murray, 1907), pp. 21, 27, 29. 

37 Ibid., X (p. 35). Abbo even mentions St. Sebastian, who, according to 
hagiographic tradition, suffered the same manner of death. The whole account, 
moreover, may be little more than an idealized legend. For the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle simply records that in the winter of 870 A. D. “King Eadmund 
fought against them, and the Danes gained the victory, and slew the king, and 
subdued all that land.” Ibid., p. 3, If Abbo did invent the story of the king’s 
voluntary martyrdom, then the hypothesis of pacifism is all the more likely 
except that it should be attributed to Abbo rather than St. Edmund. 
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as well as in ancient ascetic tradition). St. Rembert, in recording 
this very believable story with its subtle miraculous implication, 
probably was moved by a personal animosity toward war or at least 
by a preference for peaceful means of “conquest” through the super¬ 
natural or spiritual “power” of the Lord. His remark, moreover, that 
St. Anskar endeavored to imitate the life and virtues of all the saints, 
particularly St. Martin of Tours, may even betray a similar anti-mili¬ 
tary bias on the part of St. Rembert, who found this fact worth 
noting. 38 

The other tenth-century vita of a warrior saint concerns 
St. Gerald of Aurillac (d. 909 A.D.) and was written by St. Odo of 
Cluny (d. 942 A.D.). This vita furnishes a most elaborate series 
of justifications for the saint’s military activity while at the same time 
curiously qualifying the nature, causes and extent of that activity. 
A noble by birth, who preferred a life of spiritual seclusion, St. Ger¬ 
ald was moved by mercy and realized the need to serve and protect 
those dependants within his feudal territory. His reluctance to use 
compulsion and military might was continually manifested, though 
when the situation warranted the same, St. Gerald justly responded. 

He therefore exerted himself to repress the insolence of the 
violent, taking care in the first place to promise peace and 
most easy reconciliation to his enemies. And he did this by 
taking care, that either he should overcome evil by good, 
or if his enemies would not come to terms, he should have 
in God’s eyes the greater right on his side. 

Specifically, he was moved quite simply “by love of the poor, who 
were not able to protect themselves” and by a concern that “the 
needy... be freed from the hand of the sinner.” He never invaded 
the property of others but fought only to defend “his own, or rather 
his people’s rights.” This reluctant warrior, a model of true nobility 
and of justice tempered with mercy and compassion, conducted his 
military activities also in exemplary fashion. He himself never 
wounded anyone, and he always “won openly without the help of 
deceit or ambushes.” He commanded his soldiers “to fight with the 
backs of their swords and with their spears reversed,” a “new kind 
of fighting which was mingled with piety” which would have been 
foolhardy if St. Gerald had not been invincible in battle through the 

38 St. Rembert, Life of Anskar XXX, XXXV. English translation in 
Anskar , the Apostle of the North. 801-865, trans. Charles H. Robinson 
([London:] S.P.C.K., 1921), pp. 97-100, 107. 
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providential strength of “divine power.” 39 He also insisted that Mass 
be completed before a certain battle could begin. 40 And on at least 
two occasions that are analogous to the incident in the Life of Anskar 
he succeeded (with the help of Providence, to be sure) in achieving 
victories without any bloodshed whatsoever. 41 

Having elucidated St. Gerald’s extreme reluctance to fight and 
his atypical military methods, St. Odo apparently felt constrained to 
justify even these moderate military ventures. “Let no one be wor¬ 
ried,” he assures his readers, “because a just man made use of fight¬ 
ing which seems incompatible with religion.” For any impartial 
evaluation of St. Gerald’s military actions would conclude that in 
no way was “the glory of Gerald . .. clouded by this.” Then St. Odo 
proceeds to cite scriptural precedents and the example of St. Oswald 
of Northumbria for military action in the service of justice, an endeav¬ 
or which reveals nothing about St. Gerald but much about his hagi- 
ographer, whose basic position could be summarized in his climactic 
observation about St. Gerald: “It does not darken his glory, then, 
that he fought for the cause of God, for whom the whole world fights 
against the universe.” In a typos of imitation St. Odo also comments, 
“Hereafter, let him who by his example shall take up arms against 
his enemies, seek also by his example not his own but the common 
good.” 42 St. Odo has provided in this vita not only an inspirational, 
if not always authentic, picture of St. Gerald, but also a succinct 
case in behalf of Christian military activity in a just cause which must 
always be purely defensive and, if possible, victimless and by no 
means aggressive or offensive in nature. In particular he has shown 
by the example of St. Gerald how the Christian nobleman (and, by 
extrapolation, possibly monarchs as well) should have foremost in 
mind the interests of his people, especially their protection from 
external threats. 

A remarkable contrast is afforded by the vitae of seven Serbian 
political rulers. Much of the theological and moral nuance and the 
dramatic style of the two or three vitae discussed immediately above 
are thoroughly lacking in these generally blunt, prosaic accounts. 
Appearing in a mid-nineteenth century martyrology, these seven 
vitae actually date back to the fifteenth century and earlier, the period 
of Serbia’s origins and its greatest glory as a nation. Hence the 

39 St. Odo of Cluny, The Life of St. Gerald of A uriliac, ch. 8. English 
translation in St Odo of Cluny , trans. and ed. Gerald Sitwell (London: Sheed 
and Ward, 1958), pp. 99-101 (cf.ch. 40, p. 128). 

40 Ibid., ch. 39 (p. 127). 

41 Ibid., ch, 36, 40 (pp. 125f, 128f). 

42 Ibid ., ch. 8, 42 (pp. lOOf, 130f). 
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unusually disproportionate number of canonized princes, kings and 
tsars (numbering seven out of the first nine Serbian saints before the 
decisive defeat of the Serbs by the Turks in the great Battle of Kos- 
sovo in 1389 A.D.!) who also in the course of their reigns engaged 
in various military activities during fratricidal or patricidal civil wars 
and both defensive and offensive foreign wars. These were the men 
who made the Serbs a free and independent people, and so the na¬ 
tional imperative weighed heavily in the selection of local saints for 
veneration. 43 These vitae represent, therefore, what could be termed 
a special genre of warrior saints for whom military combat was a 
necessary aspect of their role as political rulers of a free Christian 
people. In this respect they perpetuate the hagiographic traditions 
epitomized to one degree or another by Eusebius’ Life of Constan¬ 
tine and the vitae of St. Edmund and St. Gerald. But there is a cru¬ 
cial difference: most of the seven Serbian vitae read like dynastic 
and national political chronicles and therefore reflect the more secu¬ 
lar aspirations and interests of the Serbs as a nation or people rather 
than those of the Serbs as Christians. 

In the vita of St. Stephen Milutin (d. 1321 A.D.) his victories 
against various rivals or opponents are detailed with precision: the 
Byzantine Emperor Michael Paleologus (who had used Tatar, 
Frankish, and Turkish mercenaries!); Shishman, a Bulgarian prince; 
Nogay, chief of the Tatars; Persians and Turks in a miniature “world 
war” against St. Stephen, the Romanian Christians, and the Byzan¬ 
tine Emperor Andronicus II; and his own first-born son, Stephen 
Dechanski (who later repented and ruled the Serbian kingdom as 
Stephen Urosh). 44 Similarly, this same Stephen Dechanski eventu¬ 
ally was canonized, and in his vita there is little more than a replay 
of the events in his father’s vita. After assuming the throne upon his 
father’s death, St. Stephen Dechanski (d. 1336 A.D.) had to con¬ 
front his envious brother Constantine on the battlefield, as well as 
successively the rebel Vladislav, the Hungarian and Bulgarian kings 
and the Byzantine emperor, and his first-born son, Stephen Dushan, 
who succeeded where his father had failed. This coup incidentally 

43 This explanation is given by the translators of the martyrology. Voyeslav 
Yanich and C. Patrick Hankey, Lives of the Serbian Saints (London: S.P.C.K., 
1921), p. ix. Curiously, the other predominant saintly types are ascetics and 
suffering, beaten failures! The Serbs have had a dual interest in and fascination 
for both their greatest victorious heroes and their saddest failures by the 
world’s standards. 

44 The Life of the Theophoros Stephen Milutin , King of All Serbia and 
the Coastlands in ibid., pp. 50f, 53f. 

45 The Life of the Saint and Great Martyr , Stephen Dechanski in ibid., 
pp. 58-62. Cf. p. xv. 
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prevented Stephen Dushan from achieving canonization despite his 
military genius and his rule as the first Serbian tsar. 45 

The other five vitae are somewhat more interesting in terms of 
some of the details and incidents that accompany the purely political 
and military dimensions. In the vita of St. Simon Prvovenchani 
(d. 1227 A.D.) this zhupan, later king, is depicted as having pros¬ 
trated himself and prayed for strength when threatened by an 
allied Bulgarian-Byzantine attack. But God providentially intervened, 
as He did in the case of the Swedes and Cori in the Life of Anskar, 
and caused the invaders to flee before any battle could begin. 46 The 
vita of the first Serbian saint, the prince John Vladimir (d. 1015 
A.D.), contains an episode that has both pacifist and folkloristic 
overtones and a macabre, fantastic, legendary martyrdom. The latter 
consists in the saint’s decapitation by the Bulgarian king Vladislav, 
but the text proceeds to relate that the saint took his severed head 
in his hands and went off to the Church he had built singing and 
praying! This is, according to Delehaye, a legendary typos, and its 
inclusion in this particular vita may not have been all too serious: 
the description of this “event” may be an attempt to use a humorous 
albeit grotesque anecdote in a mockingly ironic polemic against the 
victorious Bulgarian. The vita of St. Simeon (d. 1200 A.D.), who 
ruled Serbia as Stephan Nemanya from 1169-1196 A.D. and founded 
a two-hundred-year dynasty before abdicating and taking the monas¬ 
tic cowl, contains the usual fratricidal conflicts and wars with the 
Byzantines. But the chief distinction of this vita is the narrative of 
St. Simeon’s posthumous myrrh-gushing, a miraculous event that 
occurs occasionally in Orthodox Christian vitae.* 9 Finally, the vitae 
of the last two saints before Kossovo are marked by a pathetic sadness 
and dwell on the personal failures and martyrdoms of the last two 
tsars, St. Urosh (d. 1367 A.D.) and St. Lazar (d. 1389 A.D.). Each 
of these vitae features the obligatory military victories, but in the 
case of St. Urosh it is his personal weakness and abuse by the minor 
despot Vukashin that provides an intriguing counterpoint to the saint’s 

46 The Life of St. Simon Prvovenchani, Son of Stephen Nemanya in ibid., 
pp. 40f. 

47 The Life of St. John Vladimir, Serbian Prince in ibid., pp. If, 4. (The 
folkloristic element consists in the anecdote on p. 2 about the serpents no 
longer harming anyone on a mountain where the saint had prayed to the Lord.) 
Delehaye has suggested that grotesque typos of the decapitated head is a pagan 
survival in Christian hagiography. Hippolyte Delehaye, The Legends of the 
Saints, trans. V. M. Crawford (n.p.: University of Notre Dame Press, 1961), 
p. 154. 

48 The Life of St. Simeon, Giver of the Oil in Yanich and Hankey, op. cit., 
pp. 6f. 
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position as tsar, while the vita of St. Lazar includes the great national 
defeat on the plains of Kossovo and the cruel death of the tsar at 
the hands of the Turkish victors. 49 This last vita contains a remark 
that best summarizes the whole significance and justification for the 
elevation of so many princely warriors to sainthood in the Serbian 
Orthodox Church. Referring actually to the participants in the Battle 
of Kossovo, the hagiographer observes that they “fought bravely for 
Cross and freedom.” 50 


IV 

In this final section I shall compare the vitae of two additional 
regal figures: St. Eric the king of Sweden (d. 1160 A.D.), whose 
veneration by the Swedish Christians led to his canonization in the 
Roman Catholic Church, and St. Alexander Nevsky (d. 1263 A.D.), 
the great prince of Novgorod in Russia. Although one should not 
speak too confidently of an archetypal vita which represents the 
fullest expression of a genre or of a type of saint, for particular cir¬ 
cumstances and local culture always create unique conditions that no 
one or two vitae can encompass and/or transcend in a definitive 
manner, these two vitae and the saints honored in them come closest 
to the ideal of the regal warrior saint. 

This ideal, as I have shown, had emerged quite early in Christen¬ 
dom in Eusebius’ Life of Constantine but it lay rather dormant for 
centuries. To be sure, a couple of hagiographers in the tenth century 
utilized several motifs, images and theological principles then current 
in order to idealize their subjects who, as a function of their official 
public positions, had engaged in some military activities. And some 
saints such as Michael the Archangel, George, and Demetrius were 
either portrayed posthumously as warriors or invoked in military 
contexts. But the image of St. Constantine the just conqueror awaited 
a more serious appropriation. Meanwhile, the way of martyrdom, 
which on the surface at least stood in diametrical opposition to the 
fighting warrior, had continued to exert a powerful influence on 
hagiography. The ancient soldier saints who suffered under the pagan 
Roman emperors were celebrated long after the Peace of Constantine, 
and, although voluntary asceticism gradually replaced actual martyr¬ 
dom for the faith as a primary characteristic of sanctity, the image 

49 The Life of the Holy and Blessed Martyr, Tsar Urosh in ibid., pp. 66-68; 
The Life of the Saint and Most Blessed Martyr. Tsar Lazar, Ruler of the 
Serbian Land in ibid., pp. 71, 73-75. 

50 Ibid., p. 74. 
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of the martyred soldier still gained currency in the Life of Si. Edmund 
by the Abbo of Fleury. The uneasy tension between Christian 
morality and sanctity and the inherent destructive dimension of the 
soldier’s profession also was reflected in the acta of the soldier 
martyrs and in the vitae of some of the later Western saints. Other 
saints gave their blessing to military ventures but without themselves 
taking an active role in them. The Serbian vitae of the eleventh 
century and beyond, however, present a bold, unapologetic picture 
of regal warrior saints that contrasts sharply with most previous 
hagiographic literature. What these Serbian vitae attempt simplisti- 
cally and without much style, the vitae of Eric and Alexander achieve 
with an impressive profundity and dynamism that is perhaps un¬ 
equaled among other vitae of this genre. The righteous regal warrior 
that Eusebius saw in Constantine is again powerfully manifested in 
these two saints. 51 An interesting development, however, arises in 
that the military activity of Eric as described in his vita was purely 
aggressive in nature, while that of Alexander was prompted by in¬ 
vasions from the West. Eusebius’ total picture of Constantine as both 
conqueror and defender of the faith thus appears segmented in these 
two vitae. 

The appearance of this ideal especially in Serbian and, as this 
section will indicate, some Scandinavian and Russian vitae and 
secular texts may suggest special cultural or regional causes of or in¬ 
fluences on the promulgation and acceptance of the ideal of the regal 
warrior saint. Certainly its affinity to the heroic ideal has led some 
scholars to propose at least some kind of connection. Davidson, for 
example, notes the parallels in the old Norse paganism and Chris¬ 
tianity that facilitated the displacement of the former by the latter 
in Scandinavian lands. Specifically, the presentation of Christianity 
as a fighting faith (for example, Christ as a warrior combatting the 
forces and practitioners of evil and “mounting the Cross as a hero 
turns to meet death in battle” 52 enabled this faith to win over the 
rather bellicose Scandinavians as it had the Germans before them 
and perhaps perpetuated the heroic ideal in the new warrior saints. 
Colgrave mentions precisely this possibility, referring to the tran¬ 
sition from the ideal of the “heroic warrior” to the “victorious saint,” 
as Old English literature shifted from poems of the Beowulf type to 
vitae of Christian saints modeled after the struggles against evil de- 

51 The term saint is applied here to Eric with the proviso that is mentioned 
at the beginning of this essay. 

52 H. R. Ellis Davidson, Gods and Myths of Northern Europe (Baltimore: 
Penguin Books, 1964), pp. 220f. 
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picted in the Life of St. Antony by St. Athanasius. 53 Although Col- 
grave actually has no literal military victories in mind when he uses 
the term “victorious saint” (in fact what he alludes to here is the 
transformation of a rugged physical and militaristic heroism into a 
spiritual version), this construct may possibly be applicable to the 
regal warrior saint: in those areas which enjoyed a strong and 
vibrant heroic literary or oral tradition the heroic ideal was absorbed 
in the portrayal of kings and princes as holy warriors and instruments 
of God. But one should not place too much emphasis on this possi¬ 
bility for two reasons. First, the original warrior saint was a Roman 
emperor whose “hagiographer” resorted more to inherently Chris¬ 
tian (and also perhaps Hellenistic) presuppositions, principles and 
imagery than to heroic typology, if indeed the latter entered into 
Eusebius’s picture of Constantine. Second, even in such far-reaching 
outskirts of Christendom as Scandinavia and Russia the concept of 
noble monarchs under God may have been more influential than 
heroic ideals per se. The Serbian warrior saints were all regal figures 
whose military heroism —when it is explicit in their vitae — clearly 
serves a supporting role to their function as rulers of the land and 
protectors, whether aggressively imperialistic or purely defensive, of 
faith and people. That the social-political positions of Eric and 
Alexander were more decisive in their vitae than simple heroism 
should become apparent below. 

The Life of St. Eric available in English translation is from the 
oldest extant Latin text, the Registrum Upsalense dated 1344 A.D., 
but the content probably originated toward the end of the thirteenth 
century. The so-called “standard legend” differs both in form and 
length from the “shortened legend” which consists of three lections 
from the office for Eric in the Swedish Church at that time. Both of 
these are distinct from a collection of miracles attributed to Eric 
which was written ca. 1311 A.D. by Israel Erlandsson, prior of the 
Dominican order at Sigtuna in Sweden. The questions of date, au¬ 
thorship and style of these various texts have been amply discussed 
by James Cross in two articles to which the reader is referred. His 
conclusion — that the miracle-collection and the vita derive from 
different authors owing to the dry historical narrative style of the one 
and the idealized portrayal of Eric in the other —is both brilliant 
and convincing. 54 In the present essay I shall merely focus on those 
aspects of the two versions of the vita that relate to Eric’s image as 
a regal warrior saint. 

53 Bertram Colgrave, “The Earliest Saints* Lives Written in England,’* 
Proceedings of the British Academy 44 (1958), 36. 

54 J. E. Cross, “St. Eric of Sweden,” Saga-Book , XV, Part 4 (1961), 
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This image, however, is quite idealized and perhaps inauthentic 
in its details. The hagiographer has culled some traditional saintly 
virtues and engrafted them into a narrative structure based on Eric’s 
monarchical functions and his martyrdom. Among his virtues were 
his liberality with the funds of the realm and his diligent asceticism 
and deep spirituality: “so our holy king, assiduous in prayers, fre¬ 
quent in vigils, constant in fasts, suffering with those afflicted by 
misfortune and generous in giving alms to the poor, exhausted his 
body by the discipline of a hair shirt.. .” Moreover, Eric had been 
unanimously elected king “because he was loved for his natural 
gentleness and the conspicuous goodness of his life.” 55 These charac¬ 
teristics resemble a catalogue of virtues — a hagiographic typos — and 
whether historical or not they could have sufficed in earning Eric 
canonization in earlier centuries. By this time, however, miracles 
and/or other motifs were essential to Western vitae. 

The theme of “the king’s way,” the via regia , constitutes the 
heart of this vita. Despite the contention of several Swedish scholars 
that this term connotes literally a peripatetic function of kings, 56 it 
probably refers to a Medieval Latin version of the second aspect of 
the three-fold Old Testament kingship that is explicitly mentioned in 
the text and defined as (1) “the building of churches and the resto¬ 
ration and spread of divine worship,” (2) “the ruling of the people 
and the proclaiming of the justice of laws,” and (3) “the expulsion 
of enemies of the faith and kingdom.” Although the last aspect has 
the sound of a purely defensive operation, it is not so understood 
here, as will become apparent shortly. First, however, one should 
realize that an interesting parallel obtains between a summary state¬ 
ment of St. Eric’s kingly way and a similar description of the rule of 
another warrior saint, Olaf of Norway (d. 1030 A.D.), in the secular 
history of the Norse kings, the Beimskringla , by the Icelandic writer 
Snorri Sturlason (d. 1241 A.D.). St. Olaf like his Swedish counter¬ 
part was credited with a martyr’s death when he died in the Battle 
of Stiklastader, where his Norwegian Christian army fought a Danish 
Christian contingent under King Canute. The following two passages 
provide a marvelous revelation of the similarities and differences be- 

294-322; James Cross, “The Authorship of ‘Vita s. Erici’,” Vetetukaps-socie- 
teten i Lund. Arsbook 1952 (Lund: S. W. K. Gleerup, 1953), pp. 23-40, 
esp. pp. 35-39. 

55 These and other quotations from the vita are taken from the translated 
“standard legend” unless the “shortened legend” is explicitly identified. Both 
can be found as appendices in Cross, “St. Eric of Sweden,” pp.323-25 and 
p. 326 respectively. 

56 Ibid., p. 299n. 
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tween an idealized secular heroic account and an idealized ecclesi¬ 
astical (i.e., hagiographic) account of essentially the same thing. 
First the vita of St. Eric: 

So he made peace between enemies, freed those who 
were oppressed by the more powerful, guided those who 
walked righteously in the ways of God, expelled the wicked 
from the land, and distributed and apportioned his law to 
every man with even balance on the scale of justice. 

The corresponding description of St. Olaf is as follows: 

It was the wont of King Olav to get up early in the 
morning, clothe himself and wash, then to go to Church 
and hear Matins and Morning Mass, and then go to meet¬ 
ings either to reconcile men or to say what seemed right 
to him. He called to him the great and the small and all 
those who were wise. He often had the laws told him which 
Hacon, the foster-son of Athelstan, had made in Trond¬ 
heim. He made laws according to the counsel of the wisest 
men and added to them or took away from them wherever 
it seemed advisable. And the Christian law he set up ac¬ 
cording to the advice of Bishop Grimkel and other teachers; 
and set his mind on taking away heathendom and those 
customs which seemed to him to be opposed to Chris¬ 
tianity. .. . 

King Olav was an upright man, sober, and of few 
words, generous, but lusty for wealth. 57 

The most striking difference between these very similar accounts is 
the inclusion in the Heimskringla of a negative character trait — 
avarice — that one could not expect in a vita, particularly a thoroughly 
idealized one. A more subtle difference that may be little more than 
a nuance is the manner of describing the king’s attitude toward the 
ungodly. The vita of St. Eric utilizes a traditional phrase that is firmly 
rooted in the Christian principle of defensive justice (“expelled the 
wicked from the land”), while St. Olaf would appear to have been 
far more aggressive and crude (“set his mind on taking away heathen¬ 
dom,” etc.). 

57 Snorre Sturlason, Heimskringla , ed. Erling Monsen and trans. 
A. H. Smith (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1932), VIII.58 
(pp. 256f). It is also interesting to note that St. Olaf, like St. Constantine before 
him, had his men paint the symbol of the Cross on their shields and on the 
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This distinction is actually misleading, though St. Olaf, according 
to Snorri’s account, was exceedingly brutal and vicious in his forcible 
conversion of pagans in the Uplands. 58 For Eric also aggressively 
attacked pagans in territory beyond his own kingdom! The vita re¬ 
lates that after Eric had built a church and set his kingdom in order, 
he directed his energies to the third of the purposes of the Old Testa¬ 
ment kingship principle — “he turned his hand against the enemies 
of the faith and of his people.” These words bear a strong material 
semblance to the comment in the vita of St. Lazar the Serbian tsar 
that at the Battle of Kossovo the Serbs “fought bravely for Cross 
and freedom.” 59 This couplet appears in one form or another in 
vitae of this type as a statement of purpose or as a justification for 
military action. In the case of St. Eric of Sweden, however, the 
“enemies” were situated across the Gulf of Finland, and, whether 
the Finns posed any substantial threat to the Swedish Christians in 
Sweden, Eric felt the need to subdue the Finns in their own land. 

He gathered an army together and, taking with him the 
blessed bishop Henry from the Church of Uppsala, he led an 
expedition against the Finns. The faith of Christ was first 
revealed to them and peace offered to them, but they re¬ 
fused it and rebelled, so he attacked them with a strong 
force to avenge the blood of Christians and conquered them 
in war. 

There is perhaps not a more succinct statement of the crusader men¬ 
tality! Crusades of this sort — military conquest in the name of con¬ 
version to Christ —had been common occurrences in Christendom 
since the time of Constantine, but save for the encomium by Eusebius 
there had never been to my knowledge a saint or a vita that embodied 
this as an ideal before Eric of Sweden. 60 The Orthodox East never 
developed this ideal of sanctity, and when it came to light from other 
sources it was rejected in hagiography as unsuitable to Christian 
morality and to the peaceful evangelization of pagan peoples. In the 
Roman Catholic West, however, the crusader-warrior became a 
popular type of sanctity for at least a few centuries, King Louis IX 

front of their helmets. Ibid., VIH.49 (pp. 250f). Moreover, St. Olaf apparently 
was invoked for aid in victory after his death in much the same manner as 
St. George and others in the East. Ibid., XVI.20 (p. 707). Cf. supra , p. 11. 

58 Ibid., VIII.73 (p. 275). 

59 Supra , n. 50. 

60 The earliest Serbian vitae do not specify that the expansion of Serbian 
territory was motivated by such a crusader ideal. 
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of France (d. 1270 A.D.) and Joan of Arc (d. 1431 A.D.) being 
the most popular and well-known representatives of this type of saint. 

But the vita of St. Eric still reflects some doubt on the part of 
the hagiographer about the justice of conversion by conquest. Note 
the emphasis, much like St. Odo’s vita of St. Gerald of Aurillac, on 
Eric’s peaceful overtures which were followed by military means 
only after the Finns themselves proved intransigent and warlike. In 
addition. Eric is depicted after the victory as having humbly pros¬ 
trated himself in prayer and wept in sorrow because so many Finnish 
souls had perished before they could accept the Christian sacraments 
and attain to everlasting salvation. The hagiographer then compares 
Eric to Moses, “that friend of God and mildest of men who, fired 
with zeal, laid low the idolaters and avenged the injuries done to 
God, and then, moved by compassion, prayed to God for the sin 
of that same people.” 61 After the victory Eric proceeded to establish 
the Church among the Finns in peace . These factors may have served 
to ameliorate in the mind of the hagiographer the more violent di¬ 
mension of Eric’s mission to the Finns. 62 It may also be significant 
that in the “shortened legend” the second lection makes no mention 
whatsoever of Eric’s expedition to Finland. The closest it comes to 
this function of Eric’s kingship is to echo the reference to the three- 
part Old Testament kingship. 

The martyrdom of Eric brings the vita to a climax and may 
furnish the historic reason for his canonization. At any rate it dem¬ 
onstrates the pervasive, persistent force of this concept in late 
medieval hagiography. Eric and the Swedes were attacked at Ostra 
Aros by “a strong force” led by Magnus, “the son of the king of the 
Danes,” a pretender to the throne who had been incited to this con¬ 
spiracy by “the ancient foe” (i.e., Satan). The last aspect is a typos , 
as is much of the account of Eric’s martyrdom. Before engaging the 
upstart Magnus in battle, Eric reverently insisted on the completion 
of the Mass, an act which also occurs in St. Odo’s vita of St. Gerald. 
Eric’s actual demise is described in terms that had become quite 
standard by the time of Abbo of Fleury’s vita of St. Edmund: the 
king was wounded numerous times, mocked and finally decapitated. 

61 Although the vita does not mention Moses by name, Cross, “St Eric of 
Sweden,” p. 300, correctly identifies the passage as a reference to Ex 32:25-32. 

62 Cross, ‘The Authorship of ‘Vita S. Erici*,” p, 37, indicates that the 
Norwegian scholar Lauritz Weibull has perceived a parallel to this spiritual¬ 
izing of a military conflict in a Latin vita of St. Olaf. In either case this 
hagiographic redaction of the event, presuming the lack of any real historical 
basis for this assimilation to the actions of Moses, enables the first term of 
the Augustinian concept of the “just war” to take precedence. 
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The only unprecedented element in this particular martyrdom as 
described in the vita is the heroic physical courage with which Eric 
is portrayed. Following that final Mass 

he commended himself to God and, first signing himself 

with the sign of the cross, he left the church and armed 

himself and his men. Though they were few he went bravely 

to meet his enemies with them. 

The vita of St. Alexander Nevsky contrasts to this stylistically 
and in terms of the purpose of the saint’s military actions, but it 
shares with its Latin counterpart an emphasis on the virtues of the 
subject as a princely warrior in service of God and country. The 
present English translation follows a fifteenth-century text that can 
be found in the Second Pskovian Chronicle . S. A. Zenkovsky the 
translator has observed the unusual heroic nature of the vita’s style 
and title — Tale of the Life and Courage of the Pious and Great 
Prince Alexander — and suggests that the “original version of this 
vita was apparently written as a military tale by one of the warriors 
of his household who witnessed Alexander’s last years of life.” This 
original tale was then rewritten later in the thirteenth-century by a 
cleric from the town of Vladimir who displaced some of the refer¬ 
ences to ancient and Byzantine heroic figures with biblical names and 
inserted numerous scriptural motifs and passages, the biblical quotes 
serving variously as panegyrics to St. Alexander or quotations attri¬ 
buted to him. This redaction, however, “in some places destroyed 
the Tale’s narrative and stylistic unity and resulted in an unsystem¬ 
atic rearrangement of the source material.” 63 Even a cursory survey 
of this vita reveals the plausibility of this hypothesis. Old Testament 
references are frequent; there runs throughout the text a series of 
analogies of St. Alexander to regal figures such as Solomon, Joseph 
in Egypt, David and Hezekiah, supported in particular by an occa¬ 
sional prophetic reference from Isaiah or the Psalms. At the same 
time there is a detailed enumeration of the heroic military deeds of 
six men from the saint’s army during the great battle with the Swedes 
near the Neva River in Russia (1240 A.D.). Another characteristic 
of this vita that Zenkovsky neglects to mention is the use of typical 
hagiographic devices that were especially common in the vitae of 
popular rulers. These include a reference to the saint’s divinely- 
appointed birth, his providential rule and reliance “upon the help 
of the Holy Trinity,” a supernatural vision by a Russian noble about 


63 Zenkovsky, op. cit pp, 224f. The text itself appears in pp. 225-36. 
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which the prince seemed to know independently, 64 a miraculous 
intervention in the Battle of Neva by “the angel of the Lord” who 
killed numerous enemies on the opposite shore of the river where 
the saint’s regiments were not dispatched, another such supernatural 
occurrence in the campaign of 1242 A.D. against the invading Teu¬ 
tonic Knights when “a godly regiment in the heavens came to help 
Alexander,” and finally a rather mundane posthumous miracle 
which occurred while the saint’s body was placed in the coffin. 

Altogether, despite the occasional stylistic discordances and 
the seams in the text caused by the inclusion of such diverse elements, 
the tapestry still affords an impressively unified and glorious picture 
of a righteous prince who responded decisively to the crises con¬ 
fronting the national and spiritual welfare of his people. As in the case 
of the vita of St. Eric, this vita is thoroughly grandiose and hieratic, 
even more so, but this idealized portrayal of the saint, interspersed 
with certain clearly historical facts, remains a living tribute to the 
saint who saved Russia from conquest by the aggressive crusaders 
from the West. 65 

The strong, forceful language describing the campaigns against 
the Teutonic Knights and Lithuanians is most revealing. The use of 
verbs and phrases such as razed, hanged, taken prisoner, campaigned, 
to show them, captured, liberated, destroyed, cut to pieces, to defeat, 
killed, captured, jeered, and “attaching them to the tails of their 
horses” illustrate in an unmistakable manner how the indignant 
targets of outside aggression defended themselves. This language 
may betray an original secular text or it may simply reflect the reali¬ 
ties of frequent war for the Russians, who were besieged on all 
sides by unfriendly neighbors — at any rate, in the estimation of the 
hagiographer these stark expressions contribute to the overall im¬ 
pression of the saint’s “great glory.” But a curious effect obtains from 
the juxtaposition of these descriptions with others of a quite different 
nature. Whereas the saint accepted the challenge of the Roman 
Catholic crusaders and met them on the battlefield, his posture 
toward the Tatar Khan, the Mongol conqueror whose vastly superior 

64 When Pelgusius of Izhora told the prince about his vision of the holy 
martyrs Boris and Gleb (see infra , n68), St. Alexander merely responded, 
“Do not tell this to anyone.” This response seems to be an assimilation to the 
frequent command of Christ in the Gospel of Mark by which He tries to limit 
the popular awareness of His miracleworking power — the so-called “messi¬ 
anic secret.” Ibid., p. 228. 

65 The hostility to the Roman Catholic West is exemplified by the saint’s 
response to the presumptuous overtures of two envoys from the Pope of Rome. 
He is quoted as giving a confessional statement of the history of salvation, 
which quotation concludes, “and we do not accept your teaching.” Ibid., p. 234. 
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occupation forces ruled much of Russia, was one of deference, 
respect, even humility. Alexander became an ambassador of good 
will in behalf of his beleaguered people and the vita indicates that 
even after this prince of Novgorod had become after 1252 A.D. 
Great Prince of Vladimir and All Russia he “went to the Khan and 
beseeched him not to drive his (Russian) people into misery. 55 
Although this image of the great victor over the Western invaders 
humbling himself before the Khan may have disturbed the hagi- 
ographer, whose concept of glory was clearly much influenced by 
triumph rather than failure, the hagiographer has faithfully recorded 
this aspect of the saint’s life. He casts it in the best possible light, 
though, by marshalling from Isaiah a passage that praises princes 
who are “quiet, friendly, meek and peaceful,... and hospitable to 
those who come to him from other lands.” 66 There may even be a 
touch of facetiousness in the last phrase, for the Khan and his pre¬ 
decessors, like his Western counterparts, had come to Russia not 
as a visitor but as a conqueror; the Tatars, however, at least had 
no intention of forcibly converting the Russian Orthodox to their 
own faith. 

Similarly, the section of the vita which relates the Battle of Neva 
features both the narration of the heroic deeds mentioned above 
as well as an explicit reference to this victory as a “massacre” and 
the vision of Sts. Boris and Gleb. The text even states that Alexander 
“moved against the enemies because he relied upon the help of the 
holy martyrs, Boris and Gleb.” 87 Now this juxtaposition of military 
and pacifist motifs seems to perpetuate the theological tension con¬ 
cerning Christians and the military that has been a constant feature 
of Christianity since the fourth century. In this particular instance 
the reference to Sts. Boris and Gleb may even be something of a 
contradiction. Certainly it indicates how these martyred saints were 
being invoked by the thirteenth century. Boris and Gleb (d. 1015 
A.D.) were two brother princes of Kiev who were slain by their 
ambitious evil brother Sviatopolk without their having defended 
themselves. This classic story is captured in a section of the Russian 
Primary Chronicle which stresses their desire to emulate Christ’s 
saving Passion in order to “save” their errant brother through their 
own sufferings. 8 ® This story does not necessarily concern an absolute 

66 Quoted in ibid., p. 233. 

67 Ibid., p. 228. 

6S English translation in The Martyrdom of Boris and Gleb in ibid., 
pp. 101-105. If these two saints, the first to be canonized by the Russian Church, 
represent a kind of pacifist ideal, then St. Vladimir of Kiev (d. 1015 A.D.) 
continues on Russian soil the traditional practice beginning with St. Constan- 
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pacifism, for the intention of each of the saints was to avoid defen¬ 
ding himself by means of violence: there is no hint of a refusal or 
unwillingness to defend others in danger if the situation had arisen. 
This qualification may be what underlies the otherwise strange and 
unexpected invocation of these two martyrs by Alexander and/or 
his hagiographer. For the great prince of Novgorod was simply res¬ 
ponding to an external threat, and at no time in the vita is he de¬ 
scribed as a conqueror, neither in terms befitting the crusader saints 
of the West such as Eric of Sweden or Olaf of Norway nor even in 
the manner of the great Emperor Constantine and the Serbian warrior 
saints who sought to extend their kingdoms by military means. In 
his vita St. Alexander is the quintessential just prince and righteous 
warrior who wished only to protect his land and people from conquest. 
The most eloquent statement of the justice of purely defensive mili¬ 
tary action in behalf of a whole people occurs before the Battle of 
Neva when Alexander prayed in tears before the altar of the Church 
of Holy Sophia saying. 

Glorious and Just Lord, Great and Powerful God, God 
Eternal, who created heaven and earth, and who determined 
the boundaries of the peoples: Thou commandest people to 
live without oppressing the other countries. 

Then as he remembered a passage from Psalms, he declared: 

O Lord, judge those who offended me. Smite those who 
set themselves against me and come to my aid with arms 
and shields. 69 

That a demonstrably inferior, pedestrian vita of Prince Dovmont of 
Pskov closely followed the vita of St. Alexander in time and in form 
suggests that a high point in this genre may have been reached by 
the hagiographer of St. Alexander Nevsky. 70 

tine of forcible conversions of pagan people. The incident of St. Vladimir’s 
conversion and subsequent ordering that his people be baptized is also recounted 
in the Primary Chronicle. Ibid ., pp. 69-71. St. Vladimir and his mother 
St. Olga are comparable to Sts. Constantine and Helen in that the former are 
also venerated by the Orthodox Church as “equal to the Apostles” for their 
evangelization of Russia. 

69 Ibid., p. 227. 

70 Narrative of the Pious Prince Dovmont and His Courage in ibid., 
pp. 236-42. This vita also appears in the Pskovian Chronicles , volume II, and 
duplicates many of the formal and material elements of the vita of St. Alex¬ 
ander, particularly the prince’s role as a defender of Orthodoxy against the 
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Why were St. Eric of Sweden and St. Alexander Nevsky canon¬ 
ized by the Roman Catholic communion and Russian Orthodox 
Church respectively? Aside from whatever local political circum¬ 
stances had led to the writing of the vita of St. Eric and the extensive 
popularization of his cult in Sweden in the thirteenth century, his 
slain body apparently was prepared for a shrine soon after his death 
in 1160 A.D. 71 These three factors, in descending order of impor¬ 
tance, probably were crucial: (1) his violent death, which was rap¬ 
idly deemed a martyr’s death in the tradition of other kings who 
suffered a like demise, regardless of the underlying historical causes 72 ; 
(2) the desire of the Swedes for a national royal patron saint just 
as St. Olaf and the questionable Canute IV served this role for Nor¬ 
way and Denmark respectively; and (3) the burgeoning interest in 
the West in militant religious crusades which resulted in the specific 
genre of crusader saints. 

In the case of the great Russian prince there may be some 
significance to the fact that a proportionately higher number of 
princes, particularly those who defended their Orthodox faith and 
people, have been canonized in the Russian Orthodox Church than 
most other regions of Christendom, Serbia being a notable excep¬ 
tion. 73 But the true moral meaning of St. Alexander Nevsky’s life 
lay not in glorious triumph alone. For the actual history of this life 

violent incursions of Roman Catholics. But where the descriptions of battles 
in the vita of St. Alexander are comparatively subdued, here they are gruesome 
and morally questionable. Cf. also The Heroic Deeds of Mercurius of Smolensk 
in ibid., pp. 208-211, which is not a strictly hagiographic text but rather an 
epic tale dating from the late fourteenth century. The subject was supposedly 
a contemporary of St. Alexander who defended his town against the Tatar 
commander Batu. But the text is essentially legendary and has as its most 
prominent feature the typos narrative of the saints’s voluntary decapitation 
(which was ordered by no less a figure than the Theotokos herself!) and 
subsequent victory achieved without his head! Cf. supra , n. 47. 

71 Some conjectures as to political causes are offered in Cross, “St. Eric 
of Sweden,” pp. 307, 315. Cf. pp. 304f. 

72 King Canute IV of Denmark (d. 1086 A.D.) died at the hands of 
assassins after he had raided Yorkshire in 1075 and had planned another 
invasion of England. His followers regarded this death as a martyrdom and 
soon miracles were reported at his grave site. See Attwater, op. cit., p. 79. 
The Swedish scholar H. T. Ahnlund comments: “It was very common during 
the older middle ages, almost the rule in Scandinavia, that a new native saint 
was acclaimed because of his violent death, without real scruples of a the¬ 
ological nature.” Quoted in Cross, loc . cit., p. 304n. 

78 A rather superficial but, for lack of an alternative, informative statistical 
analysis of Russian saints is the brief appendix “Russian Orthodox Saints” in 
Pitirim A. Sorokin, Altruistic Love: A Study of American “Good Neighbors 
and Christian Saints' * (Boston: The Beacon Press, 1950), pp. 240-47. 
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was marked by extreme pathos. When this hero of the earlier victo¬ 
ries over the Western crusaders resorted to personal appeals and 
submission to the Tatar Khan and vigoriously opposed any desperate 
acts of resistance and rebellion by his own people, most Russians 
accused him of cowardice and heaped calumny and insults upon him 
and his name. Few realized how his intercessions with the Khan 
had spared them untold horrors from the ruthless Tatars. Few realized 
that their wise prince had heeded the advice of Qoheleth the Preacher 
in the Old Testament book of Ecclesiastes, that “For everything 
there is a season, and a time for every matter under heaven,” and 
specifically “a time to love, and a time to hate; a time for war, and 
a time for peace” (Eccles 3:1,8). Alexander died at the age of 42 
from too much strain, practically crucified by his own people. But 
his favorable memory was revived when the people finally grievously 
realized that a saint had been in their midst. His popular resurrection 
was complete with his canonization in 1380 A.D. Discounting St. 
Alexander’s role as a regal warrior, Zernov has summarized his cult 
as follows: 

He is a saint because he was a Christian of exceptional 
integrity and faith. He was able to carry the heavy cross of 
serving his defeated people, without pride or despair, and 
he remained firm and humble in spite of every kind of 
derision and insult. 74 

Notwithstanding this possibility from the standpoint of history, 
in his vita St. Alexander is in fact portrayed chiefly as the princely 
warrior who both defended his people militarily from the Roman 
Catholic crusaders and peacefully protected them from the Khan. 
His official hagiographic picture is therefore first and foremost that 
of the perfect ideal Orthodox prince. And as in the case of so many 
other vitae of this genre, the saint’s military activities, his prowess 
as a Christian warrior, are merely part of a larger picture that has 
endured through the centuries in various hagiographic guises and 
that can be best summarized in the poetic words of Qoheleth the 
Preacher. 


74 Nicolas Zernov, The Russians and Their Church (London: S.P.C.K., 
1968), p. 27. 
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The Problem of Liturgical Translation: 
An Addendum 


Paul D. Garrett 


In a previous article on the subject of liturgical translation 1 
we attempted to outline, however briefly, the basic problems, or 
better — challenges — which face anyone who would render Byzan¬ 
tine liturgical materials into a modem tongue. Now, in order to put 
that discussion into clearer focus we will apply the principles and 
analyses to a single short text, the beautiful and ancient evening hymn 
<Dco<; iXap6v: 

Ocoq iXapov ayiaq So<;r]c; ocGavocTou riccTpoq oupaviou, 
ayiou p&Kocpoc;, 9 Ir]aoG Xpi ote. 
eX06vt£c; dm xf]v 2 3 f\kloo 56aiv, i&ovtec; cpSq daitspivdv, 
upvoOpEv naxdpa, Ytov Kal "Ayiov rivEupa ©£ov. 8 
a^iov ad 4 dv iraai Kaipou; 6pv£ia0oci (pcovalq aiaiaiq, 5 6 * 
Ytd 0£oO, ^cof]v 6 5i6o6q, Sio 6 Koapoq 2d 6o£a££i. 

Our first task is to analyse the semantic relationships within 
the text and to develop what Beekman and Callow 8 term a “propo- 

1 St. Vladimir*s Theological Quarterly 22:2/3 (1978) 83-113. 

2 M.-J. Rouet de Journel, ed. Enchiridion Patristicum (Freiburg: 1911) 
p. 45, offers a text slightly different from that currently sung in the Greek 
Church. Here he reads xoD [?)X£ou]. 

3 Ibid. It reads:_Eaxepa xat I£ov xai "Ayiov IIv£0|xa @so0. This reading 

is probably the more ancient, attested to by St. Basil the Great (De Spiritu 
Sancto 73, PG 32:205) who writes, “... the people, however, sing the ancient 
form, and no one has ever accused of impiety those who say, ‘we praise the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit of God’.” As we shall see below, this 
construction best accounts for the placement of “God” relative to the enume¬ 
ration of the persons of the Holy Trinity. 

4 Ibid . It reads 3tgco£ et. 

5 Ibid. 6o£ai£. This apparently is the basis of the Church Slavic translation: 
rjiacH npenoftofamH. 

6 Translating the Word of God (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1974) 

chapters 17-19 (pp. 267-327) and Appendix F (pp. 363-367). 
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sitional display” of its contents. The over-all theme is clear: the 
glorification of God at a particular time of day; 7 equally evident is 
the hymn’s gross structure. It divides into three strophes which share 
a common subject, Jesus Christ. The first provides a dramatic in¬ 
troduction in terms reminiscent of Heb. 1:3, where Christ is called 
the “Brightness of God’s glory” (dcuauyaa^ia tt)<; 5o£r|q). The 
second clarifies the setting (precisely at dusk) while rather distract- 
ingly shifting the focus from Christ to the entire Holy Trinity. The 
final strophe defines the means and scope of His glorification. 

To this outline can the following details of analysis now be 
filled in: 


SECTION 

Theme: Christ reflects the Father’s 
la (You) Jesus Christ (are) the light, 
b It is radiant/joyous, 

c It (reflects) the Father, 

d The Father lives in heaven, 

e He is holy, 

f He is glorious, 

g He is blessed. 


glory. 

COMMENT on light 
COMMENT on light 
COMMENT on Father 
COMMENT on Father 
COMMENT on Father 
COMMENT on Father 


SECTION 2 

Theme: We bless God at dusk. 

2a Let us sing to God. 8 
b God is Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. 

c It is sunset. 

d We (again) see the light of dusk. 


SPECIFIC of 2a 

TIME of 2a 
EQUIVALENT of 2c 


SECTION 3 

Theme: How Christ is to be praised. 

3a (We) should sing to (You) Christ, 
b Always. TIME of 3a 

7 St. Basil, op. cit., with no further explanation as to why, remarks, “it 
seemed fitting to our fathers not to receive the gift of the light of evening in 
silence, but at its appearance immediately to offer thanks.” 

8 If the older version (nveOfta OsoG) were to be adopted, this section 
would require considerable modification. See below. 
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c With righteous/fitting/holy 
voices/cries=with fitting titles 
d Son of God 

e (You) give (us/theuniverse) 

life = Giver of life 

f Therefore (in view of how we ought 
to sing/what God has done/is doing 
for the universe) 

g All creation glorifies You (Christ) 


MEANS of 3a 

EQUIVALENT of Christ/ 
SPECIFIC of 3c2 
COMMENT on Son of 
God/SPECIFIC of 3c2 
GROUNDS of 3g 


At this point, finding several areas of debatable exegesis (indi¬ 
cated by slashes), we might wish to check our analyses against ex¬ 
pert opinion. For this hymn (unlike much of Byzantine hymno- 
graphy) we are fortunate to have this, for the noted Russian litur- 
giologist, M. N. Skaballanovich, has left the following comments: * 

You [O Jesus Christ] are the quiet light [in view of evening’s 
approach] 

of the holy glory [which for sinners is unbearable] 
of the immortal [by way of contrast with the sunset (the “death 
of the sun”) and of Christ’s kenotic death on the Cross] 
Father [Who is]: 
heavenly, 
holy, [and] 
blessed. 

Now that we have come to [ue. 9 lived until] sunset 

and have seen the evening light, 

we praise God: Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

You are always worthy [and not just at evening] 
of receiving hymns from holy voices [which are more fitting 
than our own] 

O Son of God and Giver of life, 
therefore, 

the [thankful] world glorifies You. 

After making any changes to our display which this commentary 
might seem to warrant we are now in a position to begin creating an 
English text. First, however, we might find it illuminating to examine 
some existing translations, of which we find a wide variety: 

9 As discussed in Archimandrite Kiprian (Kern), JtoypraKa: rflmorpa^na 
h aopTOJiorHH (Paris: 1964) p. 66. 
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Isabel Hapgood 10 

O gladsome radiance of the holy glory of the Father, 
immortal, heavenly, holy, blessed, 

Jesus Christ! 

In that we now are come unto the setting of the sun, 
and behold the light of even, 
we hymn Thee, 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, God. 

For meet it is that at all times 

Thou shouldest be magnifed by voices propitious, 

O Son of God, who bestowest life. 

For which cause all the world doth glorify Thee. 

Anonymous, St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press/The Orthodox 
Church in America, Department of Religious Education: 11 

O gladsome light of the holy glory of the immortal Father — 
heavenly, holy, blessed 
Jesus Christ! 

Now that we have come to the setting of the sun 
and behold the light of evening, 
we praise God: 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

For meet it is at all times 

to worship Thee with voices of praise, 

O Son of God and giver of life. 

Therefore, all the world doth glorify Thee! 

Anonymous, The Priest's Service Book : 12 

10 Service Book of the Holy Orthodox Catholic Apostolic Church , 4th ed. 
(Brooklyn: Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Archdiocese of New York and All 
North America, 1965) p. 8; unchanged from the first edition. As used in the 
various service books of the Antiochian Archdiocese the text reads .. light 
of evening.” 

11 Various publications, e.g., Great and Holy Friday: Introduction and 
Vespers (New York: OCA-DRE, 1974) p. 23. 

12 (New York: Published with the approval of the Holy Synod of the 
Orthodox Church in America, 1973) pt. 1, p. 13. 
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O joyful light of the holy glory of the immortal Father, 
Heavenly, holy, blessed, 

O Jesus Christ. 

Having come to sunset and beholding the evening light 
we hymn the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit: God. 

Meet it is at all times 

that Thou be hymned with fitting voices, 

O Son of God, Thou giver of life: 

Wherefore the world doth glorify Thee. 

Anonymous, St. Mark of Ephesus Brotherhood: 13 

O joyous light of the holy glory of the immortal, heavenly, holy, 
blessed Father, 

O Jesus Christ: 

We that come to the setting of the sun, 
when we behold the evening light 
praise Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, God. 

Meet it is for Thee at all times 
to be praised with gladsome voices, 

O Son of God, giver of life. 

Wherefore, the world doth glorify Thee. 

Mother Mary/Fr. Kallistos Ware: 14 

O joyful light of the holy glory of the immortal Father, 
heavenly, holy, blessed, 

Jesus Christ: 

Now that we are come to the setting of the sun 
and behold the evening light, 
we sing in praise to God 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 


13 The Order of the Holy and Divine Liturgy of the Presanctified Gifts 
According to our Father Among the Saints, Gregory the Dialogist, Pope of 
Rome (Basking Ridge, N.J.: 1978) p. 26. 

14 The Festal Menaion (London: Faber and Faber, 1977) p. 83. 
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It is meet at all times 

to praise Thee with happy voices, 

O Son of God who grantest life: 

Therefore the world gives Thee glory. 

These five versions, while differing in minor lexical details 
(“gladsome” vs. “joyful/joyous” for tXapov; “radiance” vs. “light” 
for <pcoq; “fitting,” “gladsome,” “happy,” “propitious,” “of praise,” 
for alotaic;, etc.) clearly share much in common one with another. 
Most striking is the unanimous failure to make clear in the first strophe 
that it is the Father (and not Jesus Christ) who is being called im¬ 
mortal, heavenly, holy, and blessed. (Two versions, to be sure, by 
the repetition of the vocative “O,” do make a feeble attempt at clari¬ 
fying this.) This is a major flaw, since in the original this is made 
absolutely clear despite word order through concordance of declen¬ 
sional endings. Three other English versions seem to make a con¬ 
scious attempt to remedy this: 

Anonymous, Romanian Orthodox Episcopate of Amer¬ 
ica: 15 

O Jesus Christ, 

the joyous light of the holy glory of the heavenly Father, 
the immortal, holy, blessed one: 

Coming to the setting of the sun, 

seeing the light of evening, 

we praise God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

It is right 

that You be praised at all times by joyful voices, 

O Son of God, who gives life, 

and for this all the universe glorifies You. 

Anonymous, New Skete: 16 

Radiant light of the holy glory of the immortal, heavenly, holy 
and blessed Father: 

O Jesus Christ! 

15 The Order of Vespers (Canton, Ohio: St. George Romanian Orthodox 
Church, n.d.) p. 13. 

16 A Prayerbook (Cambridge, N.Y.: 1976) pp 207-208. 
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Now, as we come to sunset, 
as we see the evening lights, 
we sing to God, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit: 

At all times are You worthy 
to be praised by undefiled tongue. 

O Son of God, who give life to the world, 
for this the whole world praises You! 

Abp. J. Raya/De Vinck: 17 

O joyful light! Light and holy glory of the Father 
immortal, the heavenly, holy, the blessed one: 

O Jesus Christ. 

Now that we have reached the setting of the sun, 

and see the evening light, 

we sing to God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

It is fitting at all times 

to raise a song of praise in measured melody to You, 

O Son of God, the giver of life. 

Behold, the universe sings Your glory. 

Each of these versions has a distinctive first strophe, but all 
three are of necessity marked by a long string of adjectives having 
little aesthetic appeal. The boldest (the Romanian) is also stylisti¬ 
cally the least plodding, but its success in reducing the ambiguity 
is only relative. That is, although it is admittedly not the first inter¬ 
pretation which comes to mind, it would not be impossible (perhaps 
in an inept musical setting) to understand “the immortal, holy, blessed 
one” as the second of two ennumerated descriptions of Christ (He 
is both the “...joyous light” and the “...blessed one”). If the 
other two versions are more successful in freeing themselves from 
ambiguity, they do so only by sacrificing all grace of expression as 
well (Raya/De Vinck slightly less so than New Skete). As John 
Dryden remarked two centuries ago in his Preface to Ovid's Epistles, 
translating word-for-word, line-for-line is rather like “dancing on 
ropes with fettered legs: a man may shun a fall by using caution; but 
the gracefulness of motion is not to be expected; and when we have 
said the best of it, ’tis but a foolish task.” 

17 Byzantine Daily Worship (Allentown, N.J.: Alleluia Press, 1969) p. 48. 
Official text for the Melkite (Uniate) Rite. 
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All of this serves to illustrate yet another cardinal point, namely 
that while both clarity and “faithfulness to the original” (a key word 
of “formal-equivalency” translators and critics 18 ) are important, 
they alone cannot provide criteria for creating (or judging) an ade¬ 
quately translated text. For this a certain sensitivity to the resources 
and limitations of the receptor language are necessary. 

Sometimes this is well demonstrated in seemingly insignificant 
features, as in the placement of the word “God” in the second strophe. 
Here one can observe a clear difference of attitude between those 
translators for whom formal features of the source text (such as 
word order) enjoy prime importance, and those who place higher 
value on the total effect of the final product in the receptor language. 
Even if one disregards the academic textual problem involved in 
this phrase (and from St. Basil we see that the awkward placement 
of ©eov behind an ennumeration which is logically appositive to it 
can most probably be explained by the fact that the text originally 
read nvsOfroc ©sou), it is preferable, simply as a matter of English 
style, to place “God” before “Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.” 

Examples, more subtle but certainly more profound in terms 
of their over-all effect on the receptor text, of problems left unsolved 
in all current English versions are to be found in the second and 
third strophes as well. For instance, what special quality does the 
“light of evening” have to elicit our praise of God, and why at the 
very end of the hymn does “all the world” join our chorus? 

We will postpone examination of these questions until we have 
seen something of the give-and-take required when a translator at¬ 
tempts to heighten the style of his text by using literary devices. To 
illustrate this we will quote three nineteenth-century metrical ren¬ 
ditions of OSq lXap6v. The first two are found in The Hymnal of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, 
1940. 19 Hymn 173, by Edward W. Eddis (1864) reads: 

O brightness of the immortal Father's face, 
most holy, heav’nly, blest 

Lord Jesus Christ, in whom His truth and grace 
are visibly expressed . 

The sun is sinking now, and one by one 
the lamps of evening shine; 

we hymn the eternal Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost divine. 


18 Cf . Garrett, p. 99ff. 

19 (New York: Church Pension Fund, 1961) no page numbers. 
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Worthy art Thou at all times to receive 
our hallowed praises, Lord. 

O Son of God, be Thou, in whom we live 
through all the world adored. 

(Italics are added to indicate interpolations and paraphrases.) The 
second, Hymn 176, is by Robert Bridges (1899): 

O gladsome light, O grace 
of God the Father’s face, 
the eternal splendor wearing; 

celestial, holy blest, 

O Saviour Jesus Christ, 
joyful in Thine appearing. 

Now, ere day fadeth quite, 
we see the evening light, 
our wonted hymn outpouring: 

Father of might unknown , 

Thee His incarnate Son, 
and Holy Spirit adoring. 

To Thee of right belongs 
all praise of holy songs, 

O Son of God, life-giver; 

Thee, therefore, O most high , 
the world doth glorify 
and shall exalt forever. 

The third text is from John Brownlie’s collected Hymns of the 
Greek Church: 20 

Light serene of the holy glory 

from the immortal Father Poured , 
holy Thou, O blessed Jesus, 
holy, blessed, Christ the Lord . 

Now we see the sun descending, 
now declines the evening light, 
and in hymns we praise the Father, 

Son and Spirit, God of might. 


20 (London: 1900) p. 49. 
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Worthy of unending praises, 

Christ the Son of God art Thou; 
for Thy gift of life eternal, 

See the world adores Thee now. 

Notably, in exegesis none of the three fares better in the first strophe 
than the non-literary versions above, but there is some improvement 
in the long and normally styleless string of adjectives. 

In the second strophe we witness for the first time attempts 
made at mood interpretation — something absolutely fundamental to 
the placement of this hymn within the structure of Vespers, for from 
St. Basil it is clear that the early Church perceived something numi¬ 
nous, mystical, about this time of day. Eddis takes his cue from 
liturgical archeology to hint that the cpcoc; EcmEpivov is in fact the 
ancient ceremonial lighting of the lamps in church at this point in 
the service. Brownlie, on the other hand tries to capture that parti¬ 
cular quality of dusk light itself which would make it memorable — 
and hymnable. 

Before concluding this survey we must add two more texts. The 
first, by Abp. Fan Noli, 21 illustrates the difficulties introduced when 
yet another consideration is added to liturgical translation — musical 
settings: 82 

Shining torchlight of God the Father, 
immortal, blessed, holy, heavenly, and glorious , 

Master, Savior , O Lord Jesus Christ. 

Lo, now that we come to sunset, 
now that we see the night lights, 
we sing to Thee, 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, our God. 

Well worthy art Thou at all times to be sung, 
praised and magnified propitiously, 

O Life-giver, O Son of God, 

Therefore, all men praise Thee. 

21 Eastern Orthodox Pocket Prayer Book (Boston: The Albanian Or¬ 
thodox Church in America, 1954) p. 14. 

22 It was the Archbishop’s intent to match the number of syllables in 
English with those in the Slavonic in order to utilize the music written for it. 
In only rare cases is it ever necessary to maintain such a strict syllable count 
in order to fit English to established music; it remains, however, a topic which 
must remain prominent in the translator’s mind. 
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and the second, an “ecumenical” version prepared by the Interna¬ 
tional Consultation on English Texts (ICET): 23 

O gracious light, pure brightness of the everlasting Father 
in heaven, 

O Jesus Christ, 
holy and blessed! 

Now as we come to the setting of the sun, 

and our eyes behold the vesper light, 

we sing your praises, O Lord: Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

You are worthy at all times 
to be exalted with happy voices, 

O Son of God, O giver of life, 

and to be glorified throughout the world. 

These examples and the brief comments on them should have 
made clear several points. First, it requires a wide variety of con¬ 
siderations — textual and exegetical, grammatical and stylistic, poetic 
and musical, subjective and objective, etc.— all together and care¬ 
fully balanced to produce an adequate rendition of even such a 
“simple” hymn as 3>coq tXapov. Second, none of the texts cited has 
fully achieved this; and third — really more a commentary on the 
liturgical state of affairs in the Church in America as a whole — that 
there is no “standard text” of even so fundamental a text as this one 
in the daily office. 

These examples have also served to resolve several problems 

23 Notably this “common version” has already failed to gain acceptance 
even among various Protestant bodies in their newest hymnals. Thus the 1978 
Lutheran Book of Worship departs to use yet another version: 

Joyous light of glory 

of the immortal Father; 

heavenly, holy, blessed Jesus Christ. 

We have come to the setting of the sun, 
and we look to the evening light. 

We sing to God, 

the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

You are worthy of being praised 
with pure voices forever. 

O Son of God, O giver of life: 

The universe proclaims Your glory. 
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(e.g., the positioning of “God” in the second strophe) and to provide 
some insight into how we ought to proceed with others (the mean¬ 
ing—or better, the significance — of cpSq Ecmspivov), but they 
have failed to give even a hint of what to do with the final strophe. 

The renderings of New Skete, and to a lesser degree Brownlie, 
both depart from the rest in this regard, by interpreting the effects of 
£coqv 6 5iSo6<; as applying broadly to the whole of creation, thereby 
attempting at least to make sense of the final line, &io 6 Koojjioq 

5o£&£ei. Such sweeping grounds-clauses are altogether typical 
of Byzantine hymnography, and in translation (if not indeed in the 
original) it is not at all infrequent that the listener, having heard a 
“wherefore ...” conclusion is left in vain to ponder, “indeed, where¬ 
fore?” 

Clearly there must be a reason for participation of the cosmos 
at large in the glorification at this particular moment. Is it out of 
thankfulness for having been given life (i.e., at creation)? This is 
doubtful. St. Paul reminds us that rather its continuing lot is to groan 
with pain in slavery to decay until the apocalypse (Rom. 8:21-23). 
Normally in Byzantine hymnography this phrase is reserved to indi¬ 
cate the fruits of redemption, re-creation in Christ, the prime recipi¬ 
ent of which was the human race with which He is consubstantial. 
Hymnography — although undeniably later than the hymn we are 
currently examining — provides, however, a parallel instance when it 
deals with the passion. It is quite frequent that when man, the crown 
and lord of creation, and the Chosen People of God in particular, 
turn against Christ and ultimately crucify Him, it is nature —the 
rocks, the earth, the sun —which takes up the fallen standard, as 
it were, to proclaim His true glory. Nor is this unfounded Byzantine 
hyperbole, for on the basis of Old Testament revelation (cf. Ps. 148) 
Christ Himself was confident to declare in conflict with the Pharisees 
that, should His disciples stop singing their hosannas, “the stones 
themselves will start shouting!” (Lk. 19:40). 

It seems, therefore, that if this 616 clause is not simply an empty 
concluding phrase (and this, given the antiquity and tenacity of this 
particular hymn seems relatively unlikely) then the participation of 
the cosmos at this point must be linked with the words (pcovaTq 
cciaiau;. Only by “auspicious/propitious/fitting” (aiaioq) or 
“hallowed/sanctioned-by-God/non-profane” (oaioq ) 24 voices is God 

24 Only New Skete seems to have followed the Church Slavonic reading 
attested to in the Greek by Rouet de Journel. An entirely different reading is 
possible: cpaw'/) can signify cry/outcry/declaration, and therefore, “title.” 
“Son of God” and “giver of life” would thus be the titles properly applied 
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adequately hymned, and since fallen mankind lacks these fully (as 
Skaballanovich notes) creation as it were automatically joins in. 

If, then, we amend lines 3e and 3f of our propositional display 
by striking the second half of each (/.e., to leave “[You] give [us] 
life,” and “therefore [in view of how we ought to sing]”) we can 
proceed with the actual job of creating a new English version. 

Immediately two interrelated problems present themselves, both 
of which were mentioned in passing in our previous article, and 
which unfortunately cannot be dealt with any more adequately here. 25 
The first is the choice of language to be used — most pressingly, we 
must decide with which second-person pronoun to refer to God, 
“Thou” or “You.” Once again it would be unfair to address a ques¬ 
tion as basic, complex, and significant as this in but a brief excursis; 
therefore, once more we will regretably postpone this discusion and 
make use of the modern referent, simply because this writer feels 
incompetent to write in a medium which for over four hundred years 
has eluded even the most brilliant of Dr. Cramner’s imitators. The 
second concern is that the text be singable, and preferably to as great 
a variety of traditional settings as possible until “native” ones can 
be written to “fit” the English words. Musicians have assured me for 
years that it is easier and better for melody to be made to fit the 
words than vice versa, and therefore the proof of this version’s merit 
rests with them. 

Finally, by way of preface to our new rendition, it might not be 
totally unwise to present a brief apologia for some of the points at 
which the “battle cries” are most likely to be raised. In the first 
strophe the incipit was sacrificed in order to move the subject to the 
fore, eliminate front-heaviness, and minimize ambiguity. (A four- 
word incipit should not prove too unworkable at any rate.) The 
parenthetic exclamation of the Father’s holiness, besides breaking 
up the usual awkward enumeration of attributes, was felt to have 
a rather “biblical” flavor not totally out of place in a hymn of such 
antiquity (although the original is admittedly quite non-Semitic). 
The second strophe has likewise admittedly been “colored” to flow 
more forcefully into the crucial final one as now re-interpreted, 
somewhat impressionistically; here if the exegesis selected is deemed 
too radical, I would tend towards that of Mr. Eddie, which is prob¬ 
ably even more so. 


to Christ. This version, while doing nothing to alleviate the problems of why 
the cosmos is involved, will be seen to have its influence on the final translation. 
25 Page 92, 105-107. 
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Christ Jesus, 
glad radiance 

of heaven’s timeless Father 
(holy and blessed is He!) 

Once again, at dusk, 
in evening’s dying light 
we would praise God: 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit! 

Since to You is due fitting praise — 
as Son of God and giver of life — 
all creation hymns Your glory! 
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